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How To Write Moving Picture Plays 


By W. L. GORDON 


HIS book tells how to write a photoplay; the kind wanted; the kind not 
wanted; different ways to find plots to write about; how to prepare 
manuscript in form required by film companies; how to choose a good 
title for play; how to write synopsis and scenario; how to choose names for 
characters; how to use leaders (or sub-titles), inserts, etc.; what constitutes a 
scene; how to properly mail manuscript to film company to insure attention 
and consideration. Back pages give a complete photoplay, illustrating every 
point discussed in the text; also a long list of film companies, with their 





addresses. 
in a clear, easy style. 


Points To Consider 


Writing photoplays_re- 
quires no capital other than 
paper, envelopes and post- 
age stamps. 

Good photoplays are in 
constant demand. film 
company is just as happy 
to receive a good play as 
the author is to sell it. 

Literary training is not 
required. Film company 
editors prefer short, plain, 
everyday words. A good, 
original theme is far pre- 
ferred to literary excel- 
lency. 

One may devote only 
spare hours to the work, 
not interfering with his or 
her present duties or oc- 
cupation. 


FREE 


Successful Writing 


With a Year’s 
Subscription to 


There are dozens of other points in addition to above, all covered 


Our Guarantee 


We do not guarantee suc- 
cess to a student of this 
book. If we did so that 
uarantee would be worth- 
ess. Success cannot be 
bought, regardless of num- 
erous shady promises_ of 
the past, made by so-called 
correspondence schools. 
Success in any field of 
work depends upon individ- 
ual efforts. 

However, we do guaran- 
tee that if any purchaser 
of this book, after review- 
ing it for three days, is 
not thoroughly satisfied he 
may return it to us, and 
the purchase price in full 
will be immediately re- 
turned. 


Read What Others Say About It 


Have been successful in placing three plays 
and am awaiting news of two additional ones. 
Am certain I would never have had that 
much success if I had not followed your in- 
structions.—M, S. New Jersey. 

Your instructions have fuller points than 
the course I paid $3.00 for—R. H. S., 
Minnesota. 

Sold two plays to the Company 
since I got my book. My first one sold for 
$30.00.—E. D., Pennsylvania. 

If people only knew the real value of your 
book. you would be unable to supply the de- 
mand, even at several times its present price. 
—P. E. W., Ohio. 

Sold my first play to the Co.; price 
paid me was $35.00.—R. W. W., New York. 


“Complete Instructions” well names it. 
Value received has never been so great in my 
experience with other literary instructions.— 
M.S. R., New York. 

The Cincinnati Post says: “Can recommend 
it as a thoroughly finished treatise on the art 
of writing for the movies. Following its in- 
structions one can turn out a play profes- 
sional in all its technique and detail.” 

Would not send book back for $20.00. It 
is worth more than that to me.—S. P. H., 
Maryland. 

If we thought you would read them we 
would go on and fill page after page with 
hundreds of testimonials from every State in 
the Union—also many from Canada, <Aus- 
tralia, etc. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
@@5" SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


This book FREE with One Year’s Subscription to SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., Butler Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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home as a dictionary, and certainly no author can afford to be without it. 
The purpose of a dictionary is merely to explain the meaning of words, the 


word being given to find the idea it is intended to convey. The object of the 
e 


Tie is a book that everybody needs. It is just as indispensable to every 


THESAURUS is exactly the opposite of this; the idea being given, to fi 
word or phrase by which that idea may be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Suppose that in our story we write. “His meaning 
was clear ” We stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS and turn to the word “clear.” There we find 
“intelligible, lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspi , transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glar- 
ing, transparent, aboveboard, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, 
unmistakeable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” ee what a field of 
expression we have at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression 
are given in this manner. 

t matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, — social 
or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. it is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
andsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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[F you have not sent in your subscription to SUC- 
CESSFUL WRITING do not put it off another 
minute. Cut out the Subscription Blank below and 


Mail it Today! 








SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Free with one year’s subscription to 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
Your choice of either one of these two valuable 
books: 
How to Write Movinc Picrure Ptays. 
WHERE TO SELL SHorT SrorieEs, Poems, Etc. 


You will find these books very valuable to you in 
your work, and either one should prove to be worth 
ten times the price of the subscription to the magazine. 


This offer is limited. You must act promptly 
to get the FREE book. 
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PHOTODRAMA 
A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase 
of Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips, 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author of more than 
50 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” etc. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PHOTOPLAY WRIGHT. 


HOTOPLAYWRIGHTSareborn, 
not made. 

Without haste, however, I want to 
qualify such a sweeping statement 
that would seem to brush the aspi- 
rations of countless thousands into 
the dust heap of unrecognition. 

For it is equally true that all artists 
and all those who can express the 
images and pictures that decorate 
their imaginations—are born and not 
made. Powers of re-creation are part 
and parcel of our birthright. We 
forever can; or we forever cannot. 

Thousands upon thousands of hu- 
man beings are bereft of imagination 
—in the re-creative sense of the term. 
For imagination is a sixth sense. It 
is the gift and the power to see with 
the eyes closed, to hear with the ears 
muffled in silence, to smell with the 
nose forgotten, to taste with the pal- 
ate in ignorance, to feel without 
hands. Imagination may be impri- 
soned within four walls, behind barred 
windows and succored with bread and 
water and yet wander free over fields 
of fancy and feast from a bulging 





storehouse. Imagination flourishes on 
starvation, it soars at defeat, it traces 
rare pictures over the darkness like a 
canvass. 

Those of us without imagination 
live a life encompassed with material 
things. Only those things are that 
are outside and obvious to the senses. 
A sunset is a scientific fact and when 
it has disappeared, it has gone for- 
ever out of their lives. It fact it 
shined only in their eyes and not in 
their lives. Facts die daily, materials 
decay hourly, graveyards are filled 
annually. 

To repeat, we are born with imagi- 
nations, or without them. Writers 
must be endowed with imaginations 
and plenty of it. 

Now let us view the matter from 
another angle. A countless number 
of us come to maturity seeming to 
have imagination, and even a greater 
number seem not to have it. We 
have employed the word “seem” with 
a purpose. For those who seem to 
have the gift are busy every leisure 
hour working in futile effort to give 
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vent concretely to the imagination 
they are sure to possess. Some write 
stories, others write plays and photo- 
plays—at least they say they do, and 
show us reams of manuscript to prove 
their point. 

The effort of those who seek to 
express and pictorialize for the benefit 
of their fellow men the message and 
the pictures that glorify their imagi- 
nations, is always commendable. Suc- 
cessful expression is the proof, the 
test and the reward. 

We now arrive at a phase of imagi- 
native expression that is not com- 
mendable. We may be born with the 
soul of the artist, but we must also 
cultivate the hand of the artisan skil- 
fully, cunningly, and clearly to trans- 
late the pictures of our fancy into 
facts of our life. Men may be born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, 
but never with a fountain pen in their 
chubby fists. First they must learn 
to articulate, then to patch a few 
words together so their mothers may 
understand them, then they spend 
years in learning to put sentences to- 
gether so that they may not be mis- 
understood by their fellow men. They 
have not arrived even at the doorstep 
of writing yet. 

And yet the audacious ones gallop 
forth—with neither a hail nor fare- 
well, with the common speech scarcely 
fixed on their lips, with a pen firmly 
grasped in their hand and a knowl- 
edge of typewriting perhaps tingling 
in their finger tips—to translate the 
tongues of the Un-created, to paint 
the images of the Ages, to chisel the 
heart of the Universe, to interpret the 
Infinite ! 

Tell me, does the bricklayer in his 
first day’s work start in to lay up an 
arch? No, it is many years that he 
serves an apprenticeship of mixing 
mortar, carrying the hod, watching, 
and studying the man he helps, be- 
fore he is allowed to take a trowel in 
his hand. He may never achieve the 
skill of becoming a mason at all. The 
point is that the bricklayer must serve 


an apprenticeship, he must work at 
the feet of the master mason, he must 
learn the tricks of the trade and how 
to translate the architect’s idea into 
mortar, stone, and brick so that they 
will be understood by the builder and 
bought by the people who inhabit and 
use the building. 

And so it is with the humblest of 
trades or pursuits of man, he is 
neither intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of translating orders, com- 
mands, plans or ideas into competent 
workmanship nor is he dubbed with 
name of the craftsman and blessed 
with the rewards due, until he has 
served his apprenticeship and learned 
his business. Apply the same rule to 
your business career. Seek the ana- 
logy in the field of art and figure out 
the years that aspirants to the place 
of interpreters of music, painting, and 
sculpture, give to exacting study and 
practise. 

I have tried to point out the bub- 
bling source of the mighty well 
springs of failure in writing. By 
writing, I mean creative literature. 

It is so easy to write! Yes, just 
push a pen along or thump a type- 
writer. But that is only penmanship 
or typewriting. There are other “writ- 
ers” who tell things beautifully. But 
that is only a facility for gossip— 
there is a niche for it in literature, 
but only a niche. Others write de- 
scription wonderfully well. That is 
a sort of reporting. Others write 
their opinions as nice as you please, 
in a way that will make you laugh or 
think. Nothing but editorial or para- 
graph writing. 

Bricklaying is not a circumstance 
to the arduous work that lies before 
the writer-to-be. ‘ 

Learning to write may be compared 
to the growth of a flower, the flower 
that lies dormant and unsuspected in 
the commonplace seed! Like in the 
parable, some seed falls on stony 
ground, other falls among the tares 
which grow up and choke its life. So 
there must be the proper soil, or en- 
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vironment, the ground must be culti- 
vated, educated we may say, then 
there is the nourishing air and sun- 
shine and warmth, or vigor, sympathy 
and enthusiasm in the work. So ever 
so gradually from the seed comes the 
stalk, then the leaves, then a tiny bud 
and at length the flower, or fruition! 
All the science in the world cannot 
make chaff bloom, but a child can 
make a flower blossom if it but see 
that it follows its evolutionary pro- 
cesses naturally. 

How many writers pursue the na- 
tural processes of evolution in the 
matter of their proposed writing 
career? To make the tiny mite of 
talent in the mind become mighty, re- 
quires a never-ending process of de- 
velopment! 

Writing in the wrong way pursued 
for a century will never bring one 
anywhere, anymore than travelling in 
the wrong direction will ever bring 
one to a desired destination. We must 
begin right. Or, if we have had the 
misfortune of beginning wrong, we 
must begin all over again. 

What is all this about one needing 
a college education? 

A college education is eminently 
desirable, but it is by no means es- 
sential to success in a literary career. 
Do not misunderstand me as advocat- 
ing illiteracy or discouraging higher 
education. I am for education and 
then more education, since education 
is development. But bear in mind, it 
is not how much or how long we 
study that counts, but how much we 
assimilate, how much we learn. 

I am not now discussing a literary 
education specifically, but only that 
education valuable and essential be- 
fore one is prepared to essay the one’s 
literary career, or profession. Just 
as one must have a general and basic 
education before one takes up the 
professional study of law, or medi- 
cine, or the ministry. These profes- 
sions are not God-given then and 
jumped into pell-mell on a sudden 
whim or “call” on the part of the 


aspirant, without warning or notifi- 
cation. One does not say: “Behold, 
I am a lawyer—because I feel that I 
am one!” There is a law against it. 
There should be a law against would- 
be writers proclaiming and ordaining 
themselves: “I am an author—be- 
cause I am!” The public should be 
protected against them. They should 
be protected against themselves. For 
we find many of them wasting the 
harvest years of their lives dallying 
with a half-formed, half-developed, 
half-baked talent which they make a 
fetich of. 

It would be a splendid thing if 
courses with degrees in practical liter- 
ature were established in all our bet- 
ter colleges. Chairs could then be of- 
fered to more or less eminent literary 
scholars and authors. The theory, 
technique, and practice of the art of 
literary composition might be dis- 
cussed and taught with profit. Yes, 
indeed, with just as much profit as 
the theory, technique and practice of 
law, medicine and ministry. For at 
best, such courses are only prepara- 
tory to the real thing. What they do 
that is most valuable is to stimulate 
experience, eliminate ignorance, eradi- 
cate errors, weed out mere opinions, 
and cultivate freedom of inspiration 
and an uncluttered expression gov- 
erned by rules of wisdom and laws of 
progress. 

It is a terrible thing to make a pro- 
position such as I have just made. It 
is a sacrilege and a thing to laugh at. 
Teaching people to write! The very 
idea! It is not done! 

I agree with them. My contention 
is that we would teach them how not 
to write, show them the error of their 
ways, and open the road clear and 
resplendent to the composition of true 
literature. 

And remember what I have said 
about the futility of trying to make 
an author out of one without the gift 
of immagination. It is not done be- 
cause it cannot be done. There is no 
flower in the seedless chaff. Like in 
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every other profession, “many are 
called but few are chosen.” 

I believe that thousands of people 
who have not yet essayed writing at 
all, can write. Just as I believe that 
thousands of people who are writing, 
cannot write. And I include in this 
number not a few who appear in print 
every day. For I have read in print 
almost as much trash as I have read 
in aspiring manuscript. And in both 
cases it was due almost entirely to 
ignorance of the nature of literature 
and the effective technique requisite in 
translating the vision into literature. 

There is no law against persons 
who think they can write, trying to 
do so. On the contrary, people who 
think they can write should be given 
the chance to try, providing they im- 
prove the opportunity through serious 
study and apprenticeship. 

To sum up, here I am ready to do 
my bit through this series of talks to 
aid all who desire it. 

My next article will discuss The 
Quality of Literature. 

FOOTNOTES 

(It is my purpose in these notes to 
touch emphatically upon odds and 
ends that will be of practical value to 
all the writing craft-—H. A. P.) 

At last the big authors are writing 
directly for the screen. That is, they 
are writing stories purposed for screen 
production that have not been pro- 
duced previously as fiction. But do 


not be misled into thinking that they 
are writing photoplays. They have 
been coaxed into this halfway path by 
huge rewards. Their script-stories, as 
before, are hashed and slashed and 
whipped into shape by the continuity 
hacks. The average fiction author’s 
knowledge of screen requirements is 
still superficial. His knowledge of 
photoplay technique is nil. It is still 
the old case of scrambled eggs, which 
so little resemble the nice fresh egg 
laid by the parent. And so we must 
still confess that the numerous screen 
labels of Director, Director General, 
Assistant Directors, Art Director, Lo- 
cation Man, Camera Man, Titler, 
Adapter, et al, who are responsible for 
the screened version of the idea, justi- 
fiable, for they no doubt did the work. 
But how about the work itself? 

“The Penalty,” is one of these 
stories aimed at the screen by Gouver- 
neur Morris. Gouverneur Morris is 
one of the greatest short story writers 
we have, and his work is always dis- 
tinguished for its originality of plot. 
“The Penalty” is worthy of study for 
this quality. It lacks somewhat in 
conviction of this same plot, but it 
makes up for many shortcomings in 
its splendid characterizations. 


Eprtor’s Note—The second article of this 
series will appear in the February issue of 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 





MRS. 


Gertrude Atherton will be able to 
qualify, if she desires as a motion pic- 
ture director. She is at the Goldwyn 
studio now where her first story writ- 
ten directly for the screen “Noblesse 
Oblige” is being screened, and she is 
on the set before the actors have their 
make-up on and stays until Director 
Wallace Worsley calls it a day’s work 
and dismisses the company. 

Mrs. Atherton has been deeply in- 
terested in the screening of her stories 
ever since Samuel Goldwyn and Rex 


ATHERTON COULD QUALIFY AS DIRECTOR 


Beach organized Eminent Authors’ 
Productions, and she has learned so 
much of the technique that her sug- 
gestions are said to be very helpful 
from the day when the scenario 
writer takes the script in hand to the 
one when the cutter finished his work. 

Her first picture was “Out of the 
Storm,” made from one of her most 
popular novels, “The Tower of Ivory” 
in which Barbara Castleton played the 
lead. 
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PROSE COMPOSITION 


By Estelle Hunt, M. A. 








2. CORRECTNESS IN DICTION AND 
EXPRESSION. 


N the first article of this series, we 
studied the importance of a knowl- 
edge of sentence structure. But such 
knowledge is not the only factor in- 
volved in correct composition. We 
may write sentences that will ap- 
parently bear the test of analysis, and 
that will nevertheless violate the prin- 
ciples governing good use. We may 
change our meaning unwittingly by 
faulty punctuation; just as we may 
spoil an otherwise good manuscript 
by improper paragraphing or glaring 
errors in spelling. A study of the 
rules regarding all of these matters 
must necessarily precede any study 
of the finer distinctions in writing. A 
composition must first of all be cor- 
rect ; later it may be improved through 
unification, and the re-arrangement of 
its parts to secure compactness and 
force. 

This month, then, let us look at the 
rules governing correctness in expres- 
sion; and, next month, at those gov- 
erning other matters of external form, 
—such as spelling, punctuation, para- 
graphing, and the arrangement of 
manuscript as a whole. After such a 
review, we shall be ready to turn to 
the more advanced matters,—the se- 
curing of clearness, unity, coherence, 
and emphasis. 

Briefly speaking, correct expression 
demands for its attainment a knowl- 
edge of three factors: grammar, 
meaning, and idiom. A knowledge of 
the first of these, grammar, means 
not only familiarity with the rules re- 
garding construction, but the ability to 
classify words into groups according 
to parts of speech. Words are wrongly 
assigned to many of these groups,— 


to those of nouns and pronouns, 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. We 
hear, “My wife and myself received 
an invite to the reception, but we were 
obliged to decline the same,” despite 
the facts that invite is a verb and not 
a noun; that same is an adjective and 
not a pronoun, and must not be used 
in place of it; and that myself, an in- 
tensive pronoun, should not be sub- 
stituted for the simple pronoun J. In 
the same fashion, loan, though a noun, 
is often used incorrectly as a verb; 
and locate, though always transitive 
and requiring an object, is through 
error employed intransitively in the 
sense of to settle. In this connection, 
we may note that an infinitive should 
be considered a single word, and 
should therefore not be split. “He 
hopes to quickly finish the work,” 
should read: “He hopes to finish the 
work quickly,” with. quickly put after, 
and not between, the parts of the in- 
finitive to finish. As for adjectives, 
their number does not include the 
words near by or size; “a small size 
book” and “a near by tree” are in- 
correct. So, too, the sentences: “The 
coffee is plenty hot enough,” “He felt 
some better,” and “I read only that 
far,” are wrong, because plenty, some, 
and that—like other words, such as 
real, any, good, and considerable— 
must not be employed as adverbs. 
Way, when used adverbially, must be 
preceded by a preposition, as in the 
sentence: “He was foolish to talk in 
that way” (not, to talk that way). 
The adverbs too and very must not 
modify a past participle directly; the 
phrase “too insulted to be friendly” 
should read, “too much insulted to be 
friendly.” A student aspiring to cor- 
rectness should not, however, be mis- 
led into using adverbs in place of 
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predicate adjectives. “I felt badly” 
is incorrect, because the sense here 
requires a predicate adjective. “I felt 
ill” is correct, because i// is an adjec- 
tive. Sometimes either form—adverb 
or adjective—is correct, according to 
the meaning the speaker wishes to 
convey. In the statement: “I kept 
the package safe,” safe refers to the 
state of the package; in the statement: 
“I kept the package safely,” safely 
refers to the way in which it was 
kept. 

The second group of common gram- 
matical errors, those arising from 
ignorance of rules, may be subdivided 
as: those regarding reference to an 
antecedent ; those regarding case and 
number, mode and tense; and those 
regarding the connection of phrases 
or clauses. 

Since the reference of any word to 
its antecedent must be clear and un- 
mistakable, the sentences “They 


raise corn in Ohio,” and “It says 
‘Danger’ on that sign,” are faulty in 


their use of pronouns such as they 
and it, the antecedents of which are 
not expressed. /t without an ante- 
cedent is proper only in impersonal 
expressions such as: “It is raining.” 
Cases of weak reference are so simi- 
lar-that they may be included here. 
They occur in the following exam- 
ples: “The Shavian fondness for de- 
riding our notions of duty is one of 
his most prominent traits.” “If they 
were not sure of their facts, they 
would not print that.” In the first 
sentence, the antecedent of his, in the 
writer’s mind, is Shaw, but the only 
word expressed is the adjective 
Shavian. In the second sentence, the 
‘ antecedent of that is not indicated, 
but the fault may be remedied by 
adding the word statement, in which 
case that would be, not a pronoun, but 
a demonstrative adjective modifying 
statement. The last error to be men- 
tioned under the head of antecedents 
is the use of whose to indicate inani- 
mate objects. “I saw the automobile 
whose tag was stolen” is, it is true, 


simpler than “I saw the automobile 
the tag of which was stolen,” but the 
latter form is preferable. 

Just as inanimate objects should not 
be referred to by the pronoun whose, 
so, too, they should not be put in the 
possessive case. It is better to speak 
of “the location of the city” than to 
speak of “the city’s location.” Neither 
animate nor inanimate objects should 
be put in the possessive case when 
they show the object of an action; for 
example, “the president’s re-election” 
should read “the re-election of the 
president.” A noun or a pronoun 
linked with a gerund, however, should 
be in the possessive case, as in the 
sentences: “There was no indication 
of his deciding to go;” “He had no 
hope of Arthur’s accepting the posi- 
tion.” In the statement: “He took 
somebody else’s umbrella,” the apos- 
trophe and s of the possessive case 
properly follow else, and not some- 
body, since somebody else is always, 
in cases such as this, considered a 
single word. 

The chief errors in the use of num- 
ber are: the confusion of don’t, a con- 
traction of the plural do not, with the 
singular contracted form doesn’t; be- 
ginning a sentence with. There is when 
the predicate noun to follow the verb 
is plural; modifying the words kind 
or sort by these instead of this when 
the words precede a plural noun,—as 
in the phrase “these kind of books,” 
which should be “this kind of books ;” 
and, fourthly, the use of the double 
negative. None of these errors re- 
quires further explanation, but allied 
with the last—the use of the double 
negative—are several common mis- 
takes that should be mentioned. Such 
mistakes are to be found when a nega- 
tive is combined with hardly, scarcely, 
only, and with but meaning only; 
when but that or but what is used 
after doubt; and when but is used 
after help. For example, we may say: 
“T can’t help wishing for it,” not “I 
can’t help but wish for it;” “I could 
hardly endure the pain,” not “I 
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couldn’t hardly endure the pain ;” and 
“TI don’t doubt that you will like it,” 
not “I don’t doubt but that you will 
like it.” 

With regard to mode, the chief 
principle is that the subjunctive form 
of the verb to be—were—must be 
used in a condition contrary to fact, 
as in the statement: “If I were able 
to travel to Mars, I could solve the 
mystery of its canals.” With regard 
to tense, the chief principles are that 
the present tense of an infinitive is 
correct when the infinitive denotes the 
same time as the verb; and that the 
present tense of a participle is correct 
when after is used.. Thus, it is incor- 
rect to say: “After having received 
your letter, I appointed him, though 
[I had intended to have taken another 
man.” The revised phrases would 
read after receiving your letter, and 
I had intended to take another man. 
To denote time prior to past time, the 
pluperfect tense is proper, as in the 
sentence just given, in which had in- 
tended expresses time prior to that of 
the verb appointed. Before passing 
to the subject of connectives, we may 
mention three gross errors connected 
with tense: the use of such improper 
expressions as could of (for could 
have), had ought to have gone, (for 
ought to have gone), and would liked 
to have been (for would have liked 
to be). 

Of the many connectives, than, till, 
and until are perhaps misused most 
often, as in the statement: “I had 
scarcely entered the house than John 
returned.” When is incorrectly used 
instead of that in the sentence, “It 
was during the month of August when 
we stayed there.” Another bad error 
is known as the “when clause,” ex- 
emplified in the definition, ‘“Matricu- 
lation is when you enter the school.” 
Such an error is to be eliminated only 
by recasting the sentence. Two words 
—different and enough—are frequent- 
ly followed by wrong connectives. 
Different should be followed by from 
and not by than; enough should be 


followed by an infinitive and not by 
a clause beginning with that or so 
that. For example, the statement, 
“The apple hung low enough for me 
to reach it” is correct; not “The apple 
hung low enough so that I could reach 
it.” Prefer should be followed by a 
participle in the sentence, “He prefers 
reading adventure stories to reading 
history.” It is incorrect to say, “He 
prefers to read adventure stories than 
to read history.” The connecting 
phrase due to must always modify 
some noun, and is misused in the 
statement, “He is ill, due to overeat- 
ing.” The verb to say and similar 
verbs must never be followed by an 
infinitive, as in the sentence, “Our 
profésor said to study the first chap- 
ter of the book.” The revised form 
would read, “Our professor said that 
we should study the first chapter of 
the book.” As to and in regard to 
must not be used as connectives in 
double capacity; as in “The quarrel 
arose as to whom the prize should 
go.” And, finally, is improperly used 
for to in the invitation “Come and 
see me.” 

A list of errors is as tedious as 
Homer’s catalogue of ships, but for 
our present purpose it is essential. No 
one can hope to acquire perfect Eng- 
lish in an hour, or in many hours; 
such knowledge can come _ only 
through observing the practice of es- 
tablished writers, and imitating their 
examples. But statements of mistakes 
often committed may serve as sign 
posts warning the student which paths 
to avoid. The second series of these 
sign posts will notice words fre- 
quently used without due regard for 
meaning. 

Of the many words employed thus 
incorrectly, verbs form the greater 
part. Sometimes two words similar 
in sound are confused,— as accept, 
which means to receive, and except, 
which means to exclude ; affect, which 
means to influence, and effect, which 
means to bring to pass. Sometimes 
two words are confused because of 
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similarity in meaning ; thus one raises 
cattle, but one rears children; a coat 
is hung, and a man is hanged. Again, 
a verb may be used incorrectly out 
of a lazy desire to make a single term 
cover a variety of meanings,—as in 
the case of guess, which is employed 
irregularly to express supposition, ex- 
pectation, and intention. Expect, too, 
is often, through error, made synony- 
mous with suppose; propose with in- 
tend; transpire with occur; and ag- 
gravate with irritate. We may say, 
“The secret transpired” and “The 
event occurred;” “His manner ir- 
ritated me” and “The cold water ag- 
gravated the pain.” 

The nouns most often used errone- 
ously are party and individual ih the 
sense of person. A party is a person 
or a group of persons taking part in 
some transaction; an individual is a 
single person, as opposed to a body. 
The sentences, “A fat party fell on 
the ice” and “He was a tall individu- 
al” are wrong; “He spoke later to 
the individuals in the club” and “The 
party of the first part agrees as fol- 
lows” are right. Other errors are the 
use of balance for remainder; obser- 
vance for observation; and line for 
kind or business. We speak of “the 
observance of the Sabbath” and “the 
observation of the heavenly bodies ;” 
“the balance on hand” and “the re- 
mainder of the crowd.” Line should 
sometimes be changed or be omitted 
altogether; thus “He did good work 
in the line of poetry” should read 
“He did good work in poetry ;” and 
“He wants to enter this line of busi- 
ness” should read “He wants to enter 
this kind of business.” 

Words taken from the Latin and 
Greek are frequently misused. Data, 
phenomena, and strata, for example, 
are plural in form, but are often com- 
bined with singular verbs; etc., a con- 
traction for et cetera, “and other 
things,” should not be combined with 
and, since the word is already present 
in its Latin form et. 

Sometimes pairs of adjectives are 


confused, such as continual and con- 
tinuous; mutual and common; less 
and fewer. Continuous means con- 
tinuing uninterrupted ; continual, fre- 
quently repeated. Mutual means re- 
ciprocal, as in “mutual aid ;” common 
means shared in common, as “com- 
mon friends.” Less is correct in “less 
work;” fewer is correct in “fewer 
kinds of work.” Former and latter 
may properly refer to two persons or 
things only. Each other implies that 
each member of a group bears a speci- 
fied relation to every other member ; 
the phrase is frequently substituted 
through mistake for one another. 
Liable may be made synonymous with 
likely only when an undesirable event 
is in question, as in the sentence, “We 
are liable to be hurt if we stay here.” 

As for prepositions and other con- 
nectives, we may note that into and 
not in should generally be employed 
to express motion; and because and 
not as should be employed to express 
cause. While is not a synonym for 
and; the sentence “Toward the north 
is the post-office, while toward the 
south is the library” is therefore 
wrong. Providing, finally, is a parti- 
ciple meaning furnishing, and may 
not be used in place of provided to 
express a condition, as “I will go pro- 
vided the weather is clear.” 

Allied with errors arising from 
ignorance of meaning are those aris- 
ing from a misuse of idiom. We 
cannot detail here all such mistakes, 
but we may glance at a dozen of the 
most glaring. Among these are: 
quite a few, for a considerable num- 
ber; kind of warm for rather warm; 
in back of for behind; in hopes for 
in the hope; all the farther for as 
far as; and every so often for at regu- 
lar intervals. The following sentences, 
too, are incorrect in idiom: “She is 
through studying.” “I can’t seem able 
to think clearly.” “He did not put in 
an appearance at the party.” “He 
didn’t get to go.” “The baby will not 
leave go of my hair.” The correct 
forms would be: “She has finished 
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studying.” “I seem unable to think 
clearly.” ‘He did not appear at the 
party.” “He wasn’t able to go.” “The 
baby will not let go my hair.” Some- 
times a phrase is taken over literally 
from a foreign language, as in the 
sentence “The play should be good,” 
meaning “The play is supposed to be 
good.” Should, however, must not 
be considered a translation of the 
German word sollte. Such mistakes, 
however, do not occur as frequently 
as the misuse of like. This word is 
not a conjunction, but a preposition 
(like unto), and must be followed by 
an object. “He spoke like a born 
orator” is correct, but “He spoke like 
he was angry” is incorrect, and should 
read “He spoke as if he was angry.” 

In connection with the subject of 
idioms, we may mention a rule or two 
regarding preferable expressions. Had 
hetter and had rather is to be pre- 
ferred to would better and would 
rather, and so is to be preferred to as 
in the sentence, “He is not so well as 
he was last year.” 

The use of unauthorized words is a 
flagrant error frequently committed. 
Terms such as overly, proven, en- 
thuse, complected, and firstly are 
heard every day, but they are not to 
be found in any dictionary as being 
in good use. Gotten is now obsolete 
except in an adjective like ill-gotten; 
had got is quite permissible in the 
sense of had secured. Erroneous, too, 
as we have seen before, is the use of 
one part of speech for another. 
Suicide, for example, is a noun and 
not a verb; try is a verb and not a 
noun; and human, canine, feline, and 
military are not nouns but adjectives. 

Thus far, we have dealt chiefly with 
errors in diction to be avoided; now 
we shall glance at the aims to work 
for. In general, writing should be 
concise, concrete, simple, original, and 
euphonious. Let us consider each of 
these qualities briefly. 

Concise writing omits unnecessary 
words, and states thought succinctly 
but adequately. Man’s usual tendency 


is to employ more words than his 
thought requires, and sometimes this 
tendency leads him into actual errors 
of expression. Indeed, many words— 
such as got in “I have got a head- 
ache,” there in “that there man,” of 
in “inside of the house” or “off of 
the train,” a in “that kind of a book,” 
at in “He came at about nine o’clock,” 
and there were in “There were ten 
students attended the meeting”—are 
not only superfluous but even errone- 
ous. The effort to secure brevity 
should not, however, be carried so far 
that necessary words are omitted. We 
must include every article, possessive 
adjective, preposition, and conjunc- 
tion, that the rules of grammar re- 
quire. We must say “His father and 
his grandfather are dead,” and not 
“His father and grandfather,” which 
would mean that the father and the 
grandfather were one and the same 
person. We must not omit and be- 
fore so, then, and also, as in the con- 
struction exemplified in the sentence, 
“He finished his work hastily, then 
went home;” and we must use that 
after so in “I sat near the front of 
the hall so that I could hear the 
speaker.” <A preposition is necessary 
in such an adverbial construction as 
“We shall leave on Monday.” The 
same habit of ellipsis that causes er- 
rors of omission induces people to 
speak of “Reverend Smith” instead 
of “the Reverend Mr. Smith,” and to 
write, “This p. m. I met a no. of 
friends,” instead of “This afternoon I 
met a number of friends.” But in 
general we need not fear that we will 
spoil our writing by pruning. If we 
take away all except the most neces- 
sary words, we emphasize those that 
remain. 

A second quality of good expres- 
sion is concreteness. If we use words 
that call forth a definite, precise 
image, we drive our meaning home to 
the reader more effectively than if we 
use well-phrased but vague and gen- 
eral abstractions. Take, for example, 
this quotation from The Jungle Book 
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of Kipling: “There were still, hot 
hollows surrounded by wet rocks 
where he could hardly breathe for the 
heavy scents of the night flowers and 
the bloom along the creeper buds; 
dark avenues where the moonlight 
lay in belts as regular as checkered 
marbles in a church aisle; thickets 
where the wet young growth stood 
breast-high about him and threw its 
arms round his waist; and hilltops 
crowned with broken rock, where he 
leaped from stone to stone above the 
lairs of the frightened little foxes.” 
Suppose that Kipling had written in- 
stead: “There were valleys adorned 
with a profusion of beautiful flowers ; 
forests filled with noble old trees; 
thickets through which he could scarce- 
ly break his way; and bare hilltops 
where he was obliged to jump from 
stone to stone.” The essential thought 
in these two sentences is nearly the 
same, but the first gives us a clear, 
vivid image, whereas the second con- 
tains only generalizations. 

Simple and original expression 
avoids the flowery, the high-sounding, 
and the trite. It shuns, on the one 
hand, the dangers of the use of pre- 
tentious language, and, on the other, 
those of the use of words excellent in 
themselves but weakened in effective- 
ness through frequent quotation. In 
the latter class belong lines such as 
“footprints on the sands of time,” 
and phrases such as “wended their 
way,” “the proud possessor,” and “at 
one fell swoop.” In the former class 
are ornate phrases such as “hymeneal 
altar,” “consigned to the tomb,” and 
“imposing edifice.” Other faults of 
this type are the borrowing of for- 
eign terms and the introduction into 
prose of words like oft, eve, and o’er, 
that are suitable only im _ poetry. 
Sometimes, of course, a foreign phrase 
cannot be translated precisely, and 
then its use is permissible, but to take 
words from another language simply 
to display one’s knowledge of it is 
disastrous to style. In contrast to the 
fondness of many amateur writers 


for pretentious sentences is Words- 
worth’s choice of the language of 
ordinary men: 
She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 


But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


Wordsworth was pre-eminently an 
advocate of simplicity, and a study of 
his poems might be helpful to many 
ambitious writers of prose. 

Euphonious expression, finally, 
avoids harsh consonants and the repe- 
tition of sound. Later, when we 
study the means for acquiring force 
and emphasis, we shall consider the 
question of repetition in greater detail. 
For the present, it must suffice to 
point out the unpleasant effect of 
such a phrase as “preparation for an 
examination on the history of forest 
preservation,” and to contrast that 
line with a sentence chosen at random 
from De Quincey: “Once again arose 
the swell of the anthem, the burst of 
the Hallelujah chorus, the storm, the 
trampling movement of the choral 
passion, the agitation of my own 
trembling sympathy, the tumult of the 
choir, the wrath of the organ.” But 
the subject of musical language is too 
wide to be taken up now. At present, 
let us merely repeat the rule that 
rhyme and other repetition of sound 
must be avoided in the composition 
of prose. 

Much has been written of the im- 
portance of le mot propre, “the right 
word in the right place.” That, after 
all, constitutes the ultimate aim in ex- 
pression. The right word will be 
grammatically correct, and it will 
possess the proper degree of simpli- 
city or ornateness. But we may 
achieve the right word only after 
mastering and assimilating the rules 
that explain its effectiveness. 

Epitor’s Note.—This is the second of a 
series of articles by Miss Hunt; the third 


article will appear in the February number 
of SuccESSFUL WRITING. 
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HE relation of rhyme and rhythm 
in poetry is closely analogous to 
the relation of tone and rhythm in 
music. While tone and rhythm are 
both essential to music, rhyme is not 
altogether indispensable to poetry. 
Nevertheless rhyme has been so uni- 
versally and so effectively employed 
in verse that to the popular mind it 
has become virtually a synonym for 
poetry itself. Poems are often re- 
ferred to as rhymes, and a poet as a 
rhymster. Rhyme is never found 
without rhythm and there is, more- 
over, an intimate connection between 
the rhyming and the rhythmic im- 
pulses. A study of these two elements 
reveals that each tends to aid and in- 
tensify the other. 

The oldest English verse was de- 
pendent upon the recurrence of ac- 
cented syllables for its rhythm. The 
number of accents was regulated, but 
the number of unaccented or light 
syllables was so irregular that the ear 
had difficulty in establishing unity of 
verse. Furthermore, quantity, the 
basis of classical versification, was not 
used as a metrical ‘factor. In order 
to compensate for these deficiencies 
the element of quality was introduced 
early, that is to say, accented syllables 
were given rhyme. This brought new 
emphasis to the accents and bound 
the verse into a stricter unit. Where- 
as, the Greek verse-accents agreed in 
quantity, the early English agreed in 
quality. 

Rhyme occurs where two syllables 
or combinations of syllables are iden- 
tical or closely agree in the quality of 
their sounds. Such agreement, how- 
ever, is of three distinct kinds: (1) 
Beginning rhyme (rhyme at the be- 
ginning of a syllable) or alliteration ; 


(2) Middle-rhyme (rhyme in the 
middle of a syllable) or assonance; 
and (3) End-rhyme (rhyme at the 
end of a syllable). The best authori- 
ties agree that these three types are 
but different expressions of the same 
thing. All function alike in giving a 
pleasing emphasis to salient words or 
ideas. And although one type has 
been characteristic of one literature 
or period and another of another lan- 
guage or time, all spring from a uni- 
versal and innate desire that is inde- 
pendent of any particular time or 
place. Let us consider these three 
kinds of rhyme separately. 
BEGIN NING-RHYME, 

When the initial sounds (generally 
consonantal ) of two syllables agree in 
quality of tone, we have beginning- 
rhyme, known as alliteration. This 
type was used extensively in early 
Germanic verse to emphasize the 
word-accented and verse-accented syl- 
lables. In Anglo-Saxon poetry, for 
example, rhyme was confined within 
the limits of a single verse and, as has 
been suggested, affected the begin- 
ning, and not as now the end, of syl- 
lables. The best illustration of this 
kind of rhyme is found in Beowulf, 
the Anglo-Saxon epic, although it was 
splendidly used by Cynewulf and as 
late as 1200 by Layamon, in his Brut, 
and Langland, in his Vision of 
Piers the Plowman. According, to 
John Earle, Anglo-Saxon alliteration 
“gratified the ear with a resonance 
like that of modern rhyme, but it also 
had the rhetorical advantage of touch- 
ing the accented or emphatic words; 
falling as it did on the natural sum- 
mits of the construction, and tinging 
them with the brilliance of a musical 
reverberation.” 
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In the course of time, however, 
alliteration was abandoned as an es- 
sential principle and came to be a 
mere adornment of verse. Early 
Elizabethan lyrics riot in it for purely 
ornamental purposes. It became such 
an affectation that George Gascoigne 
admonishes the poet not to “hunte a 
letter to death.” Modern poetry, 
nevertheless, often makes felicitous 
use of the device, as in Swinburne’s 
lovely “Lisp of Leaves and Ripple of 
Rain.” Alliteration may be more ef- 
fectively and subtly employed hy let- 
ting it lurk in unaccented syllables, 
as: 
The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves, 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountains and the caves. 
—Coleridge, Kubla Khan. 


Some ears find alliteration intrusive 
and discordant. “As soon,” remarks 
Tom Hood the younger, “as alliter- 
ation attracts the reader’s attention as 
a tour de force itisablot . . .ma- 
chinery instead of matter.” The same 
writer believes that the English lan- 
guage is hampered in its poetical pos- 
sibilities by the preponderance of con- 
sonants. Yet many critics consider 
the infrequent similarity of neighbor- 
ing consonantal sounds an element of 
poetic beauty. It is not to be denied 
that we still experience a distinct 
pleasure in a happy vowel alliteration, 
such as age old or ever and aye. “How 
dear to humanity is the very jingle of 
his speech; and how he loves, even in 
his riper age, to keep up a phantom 
of that harmony which in his infancy 
blended sound and sense in one in- 
distinguishable chime!” 


MippLe-RHYME. 


When the quality of interior or 
middle sounds (vowel) of different 
syllables agrees, we have assonance 
or vowel-rhyme. It was used as a 
principle of verse in Provencal and 
Old French poetry, being notably em- 
ployed in the French epic, Chanson de 
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Roland. The type still continues in 
Spain, where it is the national form 
of rhyme. In the Spanish Gypsy, 
George Eliot imitated the assonance 
and trochaic measure of the Spanish 
Ballad, thus: 


Maiden crowned with glossy blackness, 
Lithe as panther forest-roaming, 

Long-armed naiad, when she dances, 
On a stream of ether floating. 


This exotic flavor may be vaguely 
pleasing, but is never fully appreciated 
in English poetry unless a taste for 
it has been cultivated. Scholars gen- 
erally maintain that Spanish asson- 
ance cannot be transplanted on Eng- 
lish soil, for our ear does not ap- 
prehend it, like the Castilian. 

At no time has assonance been a 
vital principle in English verse, but, 
like alliteration, it has been utilized 
for purposes of embellishment and 
sound-color. Occasionally its melody 
may be delicate and pleasing; again, 
it may be disagreeable or even im- 
perceptible. Poems in which a peace- 
ful idyllic atmosphere is desired usu- 
ally combine assonance with liquids 
and soft end-rhymes to achieve the 
proper tone-color. Observe such an 
effect in the first stanza of Tennyson’s 
The Lotos Eaters, where assonance is 
combined with alliteration: 


“Courage,” he said, and pointed toward the 
land, 
This mounting wave will roll us shore- 
ward soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon 
All round the coast the languid air did 
swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the 
moon; 
And, like a downward smoke, the slender 
stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall 
did seem. 


Many doubtful rhymes and often 
many poor rhymes are simply in- 
stances of assonance. Some poets, 
like Mrs. Browning, believe that as- 
sonantic rhymes are a pleasing and 
proper variation from the monotony 
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of an over-consistent rhyming which 
tends to hamper the poet’s thought 
and richness of verbal melody. The 
poet, and not the critic, has here the 
final word, for he who soars must be 
free. 

In this connection is to be men- 
tioned the characteristic effect pro- 
duced by the repetition of similar but 
not identical vowel or consonantal 
sounds, such as the liquids, 1, m, n, 
and r, or the more explosive conso- 
nants, like p, b, t, and d. Professor 
John Sylvester calls such combina- 
tions “phonetic syzygy.” This device 
is sometimes skillfully employed to 
link words and lines together, as: 


But in the wind and tempest of her frown, 

Distinction, with a loud and powerful fan, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. 
—Troilus and Cressida. 


Enp-RHYME. 


When the quality of the sounds of 
the vowels bearing the last principal 
stress and of all the vowel or conso- 
nant sounds that follow them to the 
end of a verse agree with that occur- 
ring in a similar position in a neigh- 
boring verse, we have end-rhyme. 
This is the chief English type, serving 
the various functions of giving pleas- 
ure by the repetition of similar 
sounds, emphasizing important words 
and the final cadence of the verse, 
and linking separate verses into larger 
metrical units. End-rhyme is found 
in the oldest Latin poetry. Saturnian 
verse has such rhymes as: 


salus hic maneto 


Terra pestem teneto 
magnique Atlantes. 


Bicorpores Gigantes 

It is familiar even in classic Latin 
verse, though the rhymes here are 
often imperfect. Because of its fami- 
liarity in Latin folk-poetry the device 
was adopted by the church for hymns 
written in regular meter. Many at- 
tempts have been made to trace the 
beginnings of rhyme, but it is now 
recognized as a thing of natural origin 
and should no longer be attributed to 
the invention of Arabian, Celtic, or 


mediaeval Latin poets. It is no pecu- 
liar discovery, for its origin is indigen- 
ous in the Welsh, the Irish, the 
Sanscrit, the Arabic, the Persian, the 
Chinese, the Gothic, and the Scandi- 
navian. Professor Saintsbury has well 
said: “Rhyme appeared, no one 
knows quite how, or why, or whence, 
and at the same time.” Rhyme may 
be considered the instinctive result of 
man’s craving for periodic recurrence, 
for proportion, for limitation. In 
short, rhyme is closely related to 
that sense from which rhythm itself 
springs. Whether it be the booming 
of waves on the rocks, the pitapat of 
horses’ hoofs, the trill of a bird, or 
the reverberation of marching men, 
there is something in that repetition 
of identical sounds which delights and 
satisfies us. 

Nature herself has a fundamental 
rhythmic harmony. It has been de- 
clared that “the ultimate sound of 
Niagara, or the roar of a wind-swept 
forest, or the multitudinous din of a 
great city is in the key of A, octaves 
below the bass.” Birds and savages 
employ a primitive melody, consisting 
chiefly of the iteration of a few 
sounds or words sung over and over 
again. Aristotle recognized that poetry 
grew out of the two instincts of 
imitation and harmonious rhythm. 
From the rude improvisations of early 
singers created out of instinctive imi- 
tation and repetition of tone flowered 
ultimately the thousand forms of 
song. 

While rhyme in its widest sense is 
spontaneous among all peoples, Eng- 
lish verse derived its end-rhyme 
from the lyric poetry of the Trouba- 
dours introduced at the Norman Con- 
quest. Under Henry II and Eleanor, 
the French lyric flourished in mani- 
fold beauty. This exotic type was 
imitated and eagerly absorbed by Eng- 
lish poets. “They took their old 
native verse, shorn of its beginning- 
thyme, or else dragging that with it, 
cut it in halves, joined the ends by 
rhyme, and so produced the rhymed 
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couplet—a bridge over which English 
verse passed to more complicated 
forms.” Note the strange mixture of 
both the English and French kinds of 
rhyme in this song to the Virgin writ- 
ten about 1300: 

Mayden moder milde, 

Oiez cel oreysoun; 

From shome thou me shilde, 

E de ly malfeloun. 


Eventually English poetry adopted 
end-rhyme as a principle—especially 
in lyric poetry—and beginning-rhyme 
became pure ornamentation. 

With the exception of blank verse 
and a few notable poems, such as 
Collins’ Ode to Evening, Lamb’s Old 
Familiar Faces, and Browning’s One 
Word More, by far the larger part of 
English verse since Chaucer employs 
rhyme. Such an extensive and inten- 
sive usage proves that this element of 
the poet’s craft is not a mere musical 
embellishment, but rather a funda- 
mental and lasting source of poetic 
power and charm. One of the most 
curious pronouncements in the _ his- 
tory of poetry is that of Milton who, 
in a note on the verse of Paradise 
Lost, maintains that rhyme is “no 
necessary adjunct or true ornament of 
poeni or good verse, but the 
invention of a barbarous age, to set 
off wretched matter and lame metre . 

a thing in itself, to all judic- 
ious ears, trivial and of no true musi- 
cal delight.” It seems incredible that 
the poet of L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Lycidas, and the Sonnets could have 
written such nonsense. His own me- 
lodious verse presents the most elo- 
quent confutation of his critical fal- 
lacy. That there is a universal need 
as well as an enjoyment of rhyme is 
attested by its presence in whole liter- 
atures, from crude barbaric begin- 
nings to the most artificial over-refine- 
ments of poetic skill. Its impulse and 
potency derive from an innate desire 
for the recurrence of sounds based 
upon some definite sequence. It serves 
as a guide-post for the interpretation 
of the particular verse form in which 


a poem is written. Again, rhyme, by 
its association of similar sounds, is a 
powerful aid in the memorization of 
verse. Because of its important posi- 
tion, rhyme stresses important or em- 
phatic words. When the poet does 
not desire to employ rhyme for the 
purpose of emphasis, he may rhyme 
unimportant words in run-on lines 
whose phrasing almost conceals the 
rhyme. In Keats’ Endymion and 
Browning’s My Last Duchess, for ex- 
ample, the rhyme is but a subtle un- 
dercurrent whose melody is percepti- 
ble only to a highly sensitive ear. This 
difference in stressed and unstressed 
rhyme is best perceived by a compari- 
son of the classic and romantic poets. 
The symmetrical school of Pope truly 
believed that : 


“The relish of the Muse consists in rhyme; 
One verse must meet another like a chime.” 


End-stopped pentameter couplets, 
where rigid thought and rigid rhyme 
met and fused, were accepted as the 
ne plus ultra of poetic machinery. 
This formal rhyme was perhaps a 
happy choice for the critical eigh- 
teenth century; but the creative nine- 
teenth century could not allow its im- 
agination and curiosity to be fettered 
by such a medium. The appearance 
of the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge in 1798 opened a new 
world to English poetry. The Ro- 
mantic Revival brought forth a pro- 
fusion of fresh stanzaic forms, rhyme- 
arrangements, and _ rhyme-effects. 
Half-rhymes, incomplete rhymes, as- 
sonantic rhymes were all character- 
istic of the larger freedom of romantic 
rhyme. Modern poets continue to 
search for original rhymes and novel 
effects. The Brownings were famous 
for their inventions in this field, al- 
though Mrs. Browning’s loose rhymes 
were severely criticised. She defended 
her licenses, however, by maintaining 
that she was “speculative for free- 
dom’s sake.” 

End-rhymes are particularly rich in 
scope and variety. When the rhyme 
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is single, falling on the last syllable 
of a verse, it is called masculine, as: 


Upon the lips, the eyes, the feet, 
On all the passages of sense, 

The atoning oil is spread with sweet 
Renewal of lost innocence. 


—Ernest Dowson, Extreme Unction. 


When the rhyme is double, involv- 
ing both a stressed and unstressed 
syllable, with accent and rhyme on the 
penult, it is called feminine, thus: 


Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew. 
In quiet she reposes: 
Ah! would that I did, too. 


—Arnold, Requiescat. 


Trochaic and dactylic meters pur- 
sue regular feminine rhymes. In other 
meters, feminine rhymes are found 
less frequently than masculine, being 
used chiefly for diversity and novelty. 
When employed in quatrains in alter- 
nation with masculine, they usually 
occur at the ends of the first and third 
lines. When used at the ends of the 
second and fourth lines, they convey 
a light, delicate, or careless mood, as 
in the following experiment: 


The kiss I craved, 
My sweet denied me; 
Yea, tho I wept, 
She still defied me. 


The kiss I took, 
My sweet gave gladly; 
Ah, when I fled, 
She kissed me madly! 


Feminine rhyme was far more char- 
acteristic of the poetry of Chaucer 
and his time when the final e was 
still a matter of inflection in English 
words: 


Whan that Aprillé with his schowrés 


swoote 
The drought of Marche had perced to the 
roote. 
—Chaucer, Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales. 


The cadence produced was lighter 
than that of present feminine rhymes, 
and is analogous only to that in Italian 
and French verse. 


When a stressed syllable and two 
unstressed syllables with the accent 
and rhyme on the antepenult are in- 
volved in rhyme, it is known as triple. 
This rhyme is peculiarly conspicuous 
because of its variety and emphasis, 
as in Hood’s The Bridge of Sighs: 

One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 


Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death. 


Coleridge held that “double and tri- 
syllable rimes form a lower species of 
wit, and, attended to exclusively for 
their own sake, may beceme a source 
of momentary amusement.” Such 
rhymes are usually a source of humor- 
ous or grotesque effects. When util- 
ized for other purposes they are in 
doubtful taste. Byron and Browning 
are especially fond of the turn they 
give, as witness: 

But—oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked 
you all? 


or such Browningesque word-affini- 
ties: can know and piano, rims on and 
crimson, eye-holes and violes, ranun- 
culus and TYommy-make-room-for- 
your-Uncle us. 

When the final syllable of a verse 
rhymes with that just preceding the 
medial cesura (the pause in the mid- 
dle of a line), either in addition to 
or as a substitute for its rhyme with 
the final syllable of a neighboring 
verse, it is known as internal rhyme. 
Though essentially a musical embel- 
lishment, internal rhyme often magni- 
fies the emphasis and rhyme-color. 
Its remarkable effects are easily per- 
ceived throughout Shelley’s Cloud. 
“Such internal rhymes sound more 
faintly to the ear than end-rhymes, 
like a separate and subtle melody 
heard underneath the rhyme-scheme 
of the stanza. Their faintness and 
subtlety are still further increased 
when they rhyme only with other in- 
ternal rhymes, as in Poe’s Lenore :” 


Let the bell toll! a saintly soul floats on 
the Stygian river. 
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In a verse of considerable length, 
the internal rhyme will tend to break 
it into two verses of shorter length; 
and where one cesura-syllable rhymes 
with a succeeding cesura-syllable, the 
two broken verses will resemble a 
common quatrain with alternate 
rhymes. But this breaking of verses 
with internal rhyme, destroys the in- 
trinsic charm and emphasis which the 
poet intended. Observe the misplaced 
emphasis and weakness of this split 
verse : 


I bring fresh showers 
For the thirsting flowers, 


as compared with the original of 


Shelley’s, 


I bring fresh showers 
flowers. 


for the thirsting 


When a rhyme falls on a syllable 
with only a secondary stress, it is 
weakened and called half-stressed. 
Such rhymes are a source of much 
variety and beauty in late Victorian 
lyrics, especially in the sonnets of 


Rossetti. Typical examples of these 
rhymes are sea and destiny, confess 
and happiness, grapes and pome- 
granates. 

If the vowel or the consonantal 
sounds in the rhyming syllables are 
not identical, there is a yet weaker 
type of rhyme, known as imperfect. 
This is nothing more nor less than 
poetic license, but it is extensively 
employed by the best poets, generally 
for the obvious purpose of relieving 
the monotony of completely rhymed 
verse. It must be understood that 
such imperfect rhymes appearing in 
poetry written as late as the eighteenth 
century are often the result of a 
change in the pronunciation of one of 
the words. When Pope rhymed join 
with wine and tea with obey, he was 
merely following the pronunciation 
of his time. Modern verse errs when 
it accepts these familiar imperfect 
rhymes as justifiable conventions. 
Such pairs as love and prove, earth 
and hearth, or gone and one are ex- 
amples of this point. That we are 


loath to relinquish rhymes which were 
formerly proper is manifest in our use 
of wind to rhyme with kind and mind, 
where we retain the pronunciation in 
poetry that has long since been obso- 
lete in prose. The fact that such 
words are usually spelled alike should 
not permit their indiscriminate use in 
preference to those discarded because 
neither their spelling nor pronunci- 
ation supports their claim to rhyme. 
Another cause of imperfect rhymes 
seems to be due to the paucity of per- 
fect rhymes with certain poetic words, 
in such instances as riven and heaven, 
river and ever, woman and yeoman, 
come and home. In general, longer 
poems admit such variations more 
readily than short lyrics, which should 
approach perfection in all details. 

Furthermore, modern English usage 
does not permit syllables paired in 
rhyme to be identical; it is required 
that the consonants immediately pre- 
ceding the rhyming vowels be dis- 
similar. Exceptions are to be found, 
however, in those instances where 
such identical syllables are parts of 
unlike words, as destiny and harmony, 
happiness and tenderness. This type 
of rhyme is called rime riche by, the 
French who, strange to say, consider 
it the only complete expression of the 
rhyming art. 

A careful poet will always avoid 
hackneyed rhymes, such as love and 
dove, bower and flower, poet and 
know it, which lower the quality of 
a poem. False rhymes are considered 
unpardonable at all times. Again, 
rhymes must never occur in consecu- 
tive words, as in hold gold or miss 
bliss. In general, the ear must de- 
termine how far rhyme is to be em- 
ployed, for it should be remembered 
always that poetry is written for the 
ear and not for the eye. 

Aside from these few instances, 
there is a wide liberty allowed in the 
individual taste for rhyme. Some 
contemporary poets, who consider 
perfect rhymes too easy and too over- 
worked, display a tendency to use 
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slight variations in their rhyme-craft. 
There is a peculiar charm in the 
fleeting echoes and suggestions of 
such “unusual sound-concurrences” as 
sword and word, bliss and is, pain 
and again, have and brave, Babylon 
and gone, lord and sword. Instances 
of this nature should not be regarded 
as mere eccentricities of correlated 
sounds. They are the heralds of a 
subtler and more delicate harmoniza- 
tion that cannot but enrich the scope 
and functions of rhyme. 

Like rhyme-mating, which we have 
just discussed, rhyme-architectonic 
also has its formal and romantic 
aspects. The former is well illus- 
trated by the cold, intellectualized 
heroic couplet of Pope’s Essay on 
Man; the latter by the free flow of 
rhyme and rhythm in Wordsworth’s 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
with its abundant opportunity for 
imaginative and emotional flights. It 
is to be noted that the vast number 
of possible metrical patterns is based 
on a systematic sound relation, and 
that the sense of poetry as well as 
poetry itself is profoundly enhanced 
by these sound variations. 

The arrangement of rhymes may be 
either conventional or unconventional. 
Old forms are capable of fresh ap- 
peal, and novel forms are welcomed 
always. Rhymes are usually grouped 
in couplets (aa, bb): 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet 
not dull, 

Strong eee rage, without o’erflowing 
uli, 

_si John Denham, Praise of the Thames 

from Cooper’s Hill; 
or alternately (a bab,cdcd): 


Across the fields of yesterday 
He sometimes comes to me, 

A little lad just back from play— 
The lad I used to be. 


And yet he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 
I wonder if he hopes to see 
The man I might have been. 
—Thomas S. Jones, Jr., Sometimes. 


The most common deviations con- 
sist of some combination of these two 
principles, such asa babab, ab 
abcc, aabcbce,orabababce. 
The popular quatrain leaves the first 
and third lines unrhymed (x7 a y a), 
thus: 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together ; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 
—Sir John Suckling, Constancy. 

This dangling form is seldom used 
by the better poets. In complicated 
rhyme schemes the writer must bear 
in mind that it is difficult to recognize 
rhymes separated by more than three 
lines. When a rhyme is echoed and 
re-echoed after it has been satisfied, 
it is called tail rhyme. Rhymes pro- 
tracted through a long series of verses 
give unity to larger metrical patterns. 
The musical paragraphs of Milton’s 
Lycidas furnish a fine example of this 
haunting reverberation: 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and 
crude ; 

And, with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing 
Jear. 

Bitter sancnatid, and sad occasion dear, 

Compels me to disturb vour season due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 

Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Stanzas ranging from the couplet 
to the sonnet of fourteen lines or the 
quasi stanzas of sixteen lines in 
George Meredith’s Modern Love or 
of eighteen and nineteen lines of 
Spencer’s Epithalamion are all woven 
in variously intricate rhyme schemes. 
Often the skillful interweaving of 
rhymes produces striking and exqui- 
site effects. The odes of Keats are 
famous examples of this subtle har- 
monization. Observe the proportion 
and completeness of the rhyme (abab- 
cdecde) in this stanza from the Ode 
to a Nightingale: 
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Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down. 
The voice I hear this passing night was 
heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a 


path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, 
sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


It is usually annoying to find a 
rhyme detached in an_ intricate 
scheme. The ear is disappointed when 
no answering harmonies occur. These 
sounds without mates are like disso- 
nances in music, blind questionings 
that find no answer. It is hardly pos- 
sible, however, to use the same rhyme 
in more than four successive lines 
without securing a comic effect. 

This intensive study of rhyme 
might seem to “artificialize” a purely 
spontaneous process, but a knowledge 
of poetic technique is as essential to 
the poet as a knowledge of harmony 
is to the composer. Dorchain offers 
an interesting justification for the use 
of rhyme: “Do you know why rhyme 
is an aid to the poet? Hold fast to 
this answer: it is because it is a dis- 
cipline, and every discipline is at once 
a source of strength and of freedom. 
When you have felt your steps to be 
most free and strong? Was it when you 
were rambling idly among the trees or 
the rocks, without any other law than 
your caprice? No, it was when you 
were once on the high-road chosen 
for your march, when a flourish of 
trumpets that sounded in your ear, or 
a merry song that was rising to your 
lips, had suddenly—as by magic— 
lightened, strengthened, and liberated 
your pace by making it rhythmical.” 
A more specific analysis of rhyme is 
found in Guyau’s study: “It is well 
known that in language each vowel 
has a particular timbre, which is noth- 
ing more than the chord formed by 
its fundamental note and the elemen- 
tal sounds called harmonics (that is, 


over-tones). All language is there- 
fore a succession of chords, but in 
prose they succeed one another irre- 
gularly, in verse they recur in equal 
numbers and at equal intervals. 
Rhyme completes the harmony by the 
chords on which the rhythmical 
cadence rests; this regular 
echo, by itself, is not lacking in charm. 
But further, since the vowels have 
each its own timbre, the rhymed vowels 
will have something of the varied 
timbre of instruments ; some, like long 
a (that is, in French) resemble the 
double-bass; others, like i, have the 
acuteness of the clarinet or the flute; 
each verse can be recognized by the 
quality of its final syllable; some, so 
to speak, are accompanied by one in- 
strument, others by another, and we 
experience a pleasure, as we perceive 
the different qualities in the stanza, 
similar to that of the musician as he 
distinguishes the different instruments 
in the orchestra taking up one after 
another a melodic phrase.” 

Rhyme should never be accounted 
a mere adornment in poetry, but 
rather an artistic means toward an 
end. It beats time; it grips the at- 
tention; it gives melody to words; it 
magnifies the emotion; it aids the 
memory; it fashions an absolute 
music, without reference to its specific 
meaning ; it inspires the choice, sense, 
and arrangement of words; it domi- 
nates the mind that evokes and the 
mind that receives it; it creates the 
exquisite echo that questions and an- 
swers its own voice; and, finally, it is 
so intimately bound up with the struc- 
ture of verse that, to the average 
mind, it has become significant of 
peotry itself. In the hands of a trne 
artist, rhyme “becomes not merely a 
material element of metrical beauty, 
but a spiritual element of thought and 
passion also, waking a new mood, 
stirring a fresh train of ideas, or 
opening by mere sweetness and sug- 
gestion of sound some golden door at 
which the imagination itself had 
knocked in vain.” Though changing 
garb and fashion, rhyme has con- 
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tinued to serve the Muse throughout Eprtor’s Note—This is the second of a 
the centuries. Thus will it ever have series of articles by Mr. Straus; the third 
the power to make poetry-better and article will appear in the February number 
more beautiful. of SuccEssFUL WRITING. 











In this department will be found comments on the values and uses of words and phrases. 
Good usage and authoritative word books will be taken as a standard. 
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ADMIRE, should not be used in the not use it as a synonym for think or 
sense of pleasure or delight. Do suppose. 
not say, J should admire to go to INSIDE OF, should not be used in 
England. Say, I should be delighted the sense of within, He will be back 
to go to England. inside of a week, should read He 
AFFABLE, do not use for agreeable. will be back within a week. 
It means “easy to be spoken to.” LOCATE, when used for settle is a 
AFFECT, do not confuse with effect: vulgarism. Say, He settled in Cin- 
e. g., The news affected John; or cinnati and He located his business 
The effect of the news was disas- in New York. 
trous. NOTORIOUS, means “publicly 
APT, means “proficient; skillful; known and spoken of; known to 
capable.” Do not use it for likely. disadvantage,” it should not be used 
He is apt to visit us Christmas Day, as a synonym for celebrated or 
should read, He is likely to visit us famous. 
Christmas Day. John is an apt OR, can be used with either, but 
scholar is correct. should not be used with ‘neither. 
AT, do not confuse with in. Do not Use nor with neither. 
say They are living at New York 
but They are living in New York. Following are a few words and 
DEADLY, means “that which causes phrases from the Latin, Greek and 
death ; mortal,” do not confuse with French languages frequently met with 
deathly, which means “that which in current English: 
resembles death.” Arsenic is a Ab ovo usque ad mala (L.)—From 
deadly poison but not a deathly the egg to the apple (as in Roman 
poison. banquets) ; that is, from beginning 
DIFFERENT, should not be followed to end. 
by than. Different from is corréct. Addenda (L.)—Things to be added; 
DON’T, is a contraction of do not. a list of additions. 
I don’t is correct, but He don’t is Ad infinitum (L.)—To infinity. 
incorrect. Say, He doesn’t. Ad interim (L.)—In the meanwhile. 
EXCEPT, do not confuse with accept, Ad libitum (L.)—At pleasure. 
which means “to receive.” Except Ad valorem (L.)—According to the 
means “to take or leave out of any value. 
number specified; to exclude.” As Affaire d’amour (Fr.)—A love affair. 
a preposition it means “exclusively Affaire d’honneur (Fr.)—An affair of 
of ; without.” honor. 
EXPECT, means “to wait for; to look Cum privilegio (L.)—With privilege. 
for to happen; to anticipate.” Do Distingué (Fr.)—Distinguished. 
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Edition de luxe (Fr.)—An elaborate 
and expensive edition of a book. 
Emeritus (L.)—Retired after long 
service. 

En déshabillé (Fr.)—In undress. 

En famille (Fr.)—In a domestic state, 
with one’s family. 

En masse (Fr.)—In a solid mass or in 
a body. 

Eureka (Gr.)—I have found it. 

Faux pas (Fr.)—A slip in behaviour, 
a false step. 

In memoriam (L.)—In memory of or 
to the memory of. 





SMITH 


In statu quo (L.)—In the former 
state. 

Inter se (L.)—Among themselves. 

In toto (L.)—Entirely. 

Ipso facto (L.)—By that very fact. 

Ma chére (Fr.)—My dear (feminine). 

Pax vobiscum (L.)—Peace be with 
you. 

Protégé (Fr.)—One under the pro- 
tection of another. 

Terra firma (L.)—Solid earth. 

Tempus fugit (L.)—Time flies. 
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UPERT HUGHES, one of Gold- 
wyn’s Eminent Authors, who has 
written such outstanding successes as 
“The Cup of Fury” and “Scratch My 
Back,” left recently for the Goldwyn 
studios at Culver City, where he will 
remain for several months, writing 
original stories and assuming an ac- 
tive part in their production from the 
continuity to the completed film. 

Before leaving, Mr. Hughes ex- 
pressed some striking and unusual 
views relative to the part that authors 
are destined to play in the future 
making of photoplays, and changes in 
their presentation that are likely to 
result from a better understanding of 
the possibilities of the market. 

“One of the great handicaps that all 
picture producers are working under 
at the present time,” said Mr. Hughes, 
“is that every picture is intended to 
be universal in its appeal. Yet some- 
thing aimed to appeal to everyone is 
most likely to appeal to no one. The 
reason for this condition is the high 
cost of production, that makes a tre- 
mendous distribution of every motion 
picture necessary if the producer is 
to meet his expenses and make a rea- 
sonable profit. Whereas the stage has 
been developing through the last 2000 
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years, motion wet have grown to 
their present remarkable state in ap- 
proximately fifteen years. And with 
the increasing development that is in- 
evitable they will approximate the 
stage in the rather important respect 
that each production will not have to 
be universal in its appeal. 

“For instance, followers of the 
theatre look for a Belasco play or a 
Ziegfield play or a William A. Brady 
play, knowing more or less the type 
of entertainment they will receive. 
Consequently, authors have the ad- 
vantage of knowing what theme to 
follow when they are writing for any 
of these stage producers. Also, the 
theatres where the plays are staged 
are assured of a regular clientele. 
There is no reason’ why this cannot 
be much the same with picture pro- 
duction, as it is even now coming to 
be in some degree, in the instance of 
a few noted directors whose names 
and work have become familiar to the 
public. When we differentiate our 
products so that the name of an 
author, a director or a theatre signifies 
something distinctive, we will be able 
to present pictures profitably to audi- 
ences that know what they want and 
where they will find it.” 
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Another point brought out by Mr. 
Hughes is the tendency of authors to 
visualize in terms of motion pictures 
rather than in terms of fiction on the 
stage, and in so doing to write directly 
for the screen, as Mr. Hughes intends 
doing himself. 

The author of many best sellers 
and innumerable short stories is firm 
in the conviction that short stories are 
almost invariably better material for 
adaptation into six-reel pictures than 
full-length novels. He declared em- 
phatically, that it is a mistake to think 
that a brief short story does not con- 
tain enough material for a photoplay 
of the feature length, whereas his ex- 
perience has been that the average 
novel must be curtailed so materially 
as to meet the limitations of six thou- 
sand feet of film that essential points 
of the story are sacrificed. 

Mr. Hughes said: “The original 
conception of introducing authors to 
the screen, which was sponsored by 
Samuel Goldwyn, has now reached its 
second phase. Whereas in the begin- 
ning an author contributed to the 
screen the novels and stories he had 
already written for adaptation, he has 
been convinced by the producer, and 
indeed by his own observation, that it 
is necessary for him to do more than 
this in the preparation of a narrative 
for motion pictures. Authors are now 
writing original stories, and in the 
future when we speak of a screen 
author, we must be exclusive and 
mean not thos authors who are writ- 
ing novels which subsequently become 
photoplays, but those authors who are 
writing in photoplay language in pho- 
toplay studios, and with the camera 
definitely in mind. 

“When Mr. Goldwyn and Rex 
seach organized the Eminent Auth- 
ors they did not realize what they were 
starting. They are flattered and proud 
to see how many authors have joined 
the screen fold. They maintain no 
snobbery or exclusiveness so far as 
their own authors go, but they are 
glad to see the progress in pictures 


made in the particular path which 
they have carved. 

“Today, on the Goldwyn lot, Ger- 
trude Atherton has just finished an 
original screen story, tentatively en- 
titled ‘Noblesse Oblige.’ She is stay- 
ing on the lot until her story is com- 
pleted. Gouverneur Morris is doing 
the same thing with his original screen 
story “The Water Lily.” I am going 
to California to complete work on a 
story which I have written for the 
screen and to start work on a new 
one. All of us come to this method 
of work if we are really to be authors 
who write motion pictures.” 





LOOKING FOR SCREEN’S 
SHAKESPEARE 


J. G. Hawks, head of the editorial 
department of the Goldwyn Company, 
is looking for the screen’s own Shake- 
speare. Having written many scen- 
arios himself, and also acted and di- 
rected numerous parts and produc- 
tions, he believes himself qualified to 
survey the field, and announces that 
the need of the motion picture today 
is for authors who will write directly 
for it. Accordingly, he bids all of 
those who think they can write 
scenarios to be hopeful. There is a 
market for their goods, he says. 

Mr. Hawks without doubt is right 
—but he may not be proved so until 
producers everywhere have turned de- 
finitely away from novels and stage 
plays, and scenarists generally have 
begun to learn the language of mov- 
ing pictures. In the meantime, Mr. 
Hawks’ mail is likely to be flooded 
with the compositions of many good 
people who are not cinematographic 
Shakespeares. Still there may be a 
Marlowe or two among them, and 
that will be getting somewhere.— 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Times. 





Rupert HucGues’ first original story 
for the screen is to go into production 
soon at the Goldwyn studio as an 
Eminent Authors’ picture. 
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We wish to extend to our many 
friends and patrons our sincerest 
wishes for a very happy, prosperous 

and successful New Year. 
A Our program for 1921 
Happy has been very carefully 
New Year planned and we _ have 

some pleasant surprises 
in store for our readers. Several 
prominent authors and critics have 
been added to our list of contributors, 
and their interesting and instructive 
articles will fill you with enthusiasm. 
It is our desire to furnish our readers 
with the best material that can be ob- 
tained on the subject of pencraft. It 


is our hope that SuccessFuL WRITING 
will serve as a stepping-stone on the 
road to success to many an ambitious 
writer. If you find one suggestion 
that will bring you closer to your goal, 
we will feel that we have accom- 
plished something worth while. 

We earnestly request that our read- 
ers co-operate with us in making this 
magazine a real success. If you have 
a suggestion or criticism, let us hear 
about it; and remember, the “Editor’s 
Mail Box” is your department; we 
want you to use it to express your 
ideas. Let us each do our share, and 
with such co-operation we trust that 
the year 1921 will find the names of 
many readers of SuccEessFuL WRIT- 
ING appearing in print or on the 
screen. 





Although he contributed much to 
science and industrial progress, the 
world will always associate the name 

of Alfred B. Nobel, 
Knut Hamsun Swedish inventor and 
and the philanthropist, with 
Nobel Prize the Nobel Prizes. 

Born in Stockholm, 
October 21, 1833, Nobel gained prom- 
inence in his early years for his ex- 
periments with explosives. He took 
out the first patent for the manufac- 
ture of an explosive composed of 
nitroglycerine and gunpowder, and is 
credited with the invention of dyna- 
mite. After accumulating a large 
fortune, he died at San Reno, Italy, 
December 10, 1896. His will pro- 
vided for five annual prizes to be 
awarded, irrespective of nationality 
or creed, to those persons who had 
made the greatest contributions to- 
wards the progress of humanity and 
world-welfare, in different fields of 
activity. The original fund, the in- 
terest of which was available for 
prizes, amounted to $9,200,000, but 
taxation has reduced this several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The board 
which has charge of the fund trans- 
fers annually, to the bodies awarding 
the five Nobel Prizes, about $200,000, 
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which is divided equally among the 
recipients. Prizes are awarded for 
distinguished work in physics, chem- 
istry, physiology or medicine, ideal- 
istic literature and promotion of world 
peace. Awards are made on the tenth 
of December, the anniversary of 
Nobel’s death. The award in litera- 
ture, which concerns us most, is made 
by the Swedish Academy. 

Knut Hamsun, author of “Hunger” 
and other stories of Scandinavian life, 
who has been awarded the 1920 Nobel 
Prize in literature, stands forth pre- 
eminently as a striking example of 
doggedness and persistency, imbued 
with perseverence and a determination 
to succeed in his chosen field despite 
all obstacles. Hamsun was born of 
poor parents on a small farm in Gul- 
brandstal, a sunny valley of Central 
Norway, on August 4, 1860. At the 
early age of four he was taken by 
his parents to the far northern district 
of Lefoden, the land of the “midnight 
sun.” The hardships of a life in a 
country where the year is divided into 
six months of light and six months 
of darkness made deep impressions 
which appear in nearly everything 
that Hamsun has written. An emi- 
nent critic has said: 

“The Northland, with its glaring 
lights and black shadows, its unearthly 
joys and abysmal despairs, is present 
and dominant in every line that Ham- 
sun ever wrote. In that country his 
best tales and dreams are laid. By 
that country his heroes are stamped 
wherever they roam. Out of that 
country they draw their principal 
claims to probability. Only in that 
country do they seem quite at home.” 

Living a life of poverty and receiv- 
ing practically no education, Hamsun 
became a shoemaker’s apprentice at 
the early age of seven. Even in these 
early years of his life he wrote little 
poems and dreamed of fame derived 
from a literary career. He was dis- 
satisfied with the life of a shoemaker, 
and, having saved a little money, 
made his way to Christiania, where 


he hoped to work his way through the 
university by writing for the Chris- 
tiania publishers, newspapers and 
periodicals. But the editors refused 
to buy his manuscripts, and, lacking 
funds, he was forced to abandon the 
hope of finishing his studies at the 
university. 

Despondent, he turned his attention 
toward America, pictured to him as 
the “land of milk and honey,” and, 
led on by his instinctive nature for 
adventure, he shipped as a sailor and 
came to America at the age of twenty- 
five. Arriving in New York, his 
dream castle soon vanished, and he 
was glad to accept a free ticket to the 
Scandinavian Colony in Minnesota. 
Here he remained for about a year, 
working as a farm hand and devoting 
his spare moments to writing. He 
sold his first story accepted for pub- 
lication in this country, “The Sin,” 
to a small country weekly, but on the 
whole found little success in market- 
ing his work. 

Restlessness soon drove him from 
the Minnesota farm, and he wandered 
far and wide, working at odd jobs 
and picking up education between 
working hours. He worked as a coal 
heaver, road mender, school teacher, 
surveyor’s assistant, farm hand, jour- 
nalist, and even spent a short time as 
preacher. But his mind continually 
wandered back to Christiania, and in 
1884 he managed to return for one 
more try at the Norwegian publishers. 
He met with no more success than 
before, and after sticking out the 
struggle for over a year, was back 
in America in 1886. 

This time he made his way to Chi- 
cago and obtained a job as conductor 
on the Halstead Street horse-car. 
Old-timers in Chicago still remember 
him, and Dr. Anders Doe, who rode 
on Hamsun’s car almost daily back 
in 1886, says: 

“He was such an out-at-the-elbows 
lad. He was very poor, and it was 
cold out on the back platform of the 
old Halstead Street horse-cars. I 
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still remember Knut’s chapped, red 
wrists where his coat sleeves forgot 
to meet his mittens. But he always 
carried books in his pockets—Euri- 
pides, Aristotle, Thackeray. Such a 
dreamer was he. The passengers 
used to get mad because he would 
forget to ring the bell and they would 
miss their corners.” 

The superintendent of the car barn 
said Hamsun was stupid, that he 
would never make a good conductor, 
and fired him. But Hamsun was not 
ready to return to Christiania, and 
obtained a job on the Cottage Avenue 
line, where cable cars were then in 
use. This was around Christmas, and 
in the spring he quit his job, made 
his way to New York, and worked his 
way back to Norway on a freighter. 

Back in Christiania, Hamsun lived 
a bohemian life, but he was still un- 
known, unheralded, and he found it 
difficult to market his literary crea- 
tions. His meager savings were soon 
exhausted and he was reduced to a 
state of poverty. Desperate, strug- 
gling between starvation and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, he wrote 
a sketch entitled “Hunger” and im- 
mediately sold it to a Danish news- 
paper. When published in 1888, 
“Hunger” placed Hamsun in the first 
rank with Scandinavian writers. In 
1890, Hamsun elaborated on _ the 
sketch, “Hunger,” expanded it into a 
novel of conventional length and pub- 
lished it under the same name. The 
book is a recital of the author’s own 
experiences, a “powerful portrayal of 
human misery.” The central figure, 
Tangen, “is a writer always waiting 
for an inspiration, frequently sure he 
has one, but rarely able to satisfy the 
editor on that point. Penniless, and 
with everything in pawn that a pawn- 
broker will look at, this Tangen roams 
the streets of Christiania, haunts the 
park benches, flares, or mopes in the 
lodgings for which he cannot pay, and 
in the delirium induced by starvation 
passes into weird ecstacies and spir- 
itual adventures.” 


“Hunger” won immediate recogni- 
tion and became the first seller in 
Scandinavia, was recognized as a mas- 
terpiece in Russia and extensively sold 
on the continent of Europe. Some 
critics have said it to be hardly second 
to the achievements of Tolstoy. The 
King of Sweden was so impressed 
with “Hunger” that he awarded Ham- 
sun an annual pension of 600 crowns. 
The royalties from “Hunger” enabled 
the author to buy an estate in central 
Norway, on which he has lived in 
recent years. “Hunger” has just re- 
cently been published in this country 
by Alfred A. Knopf, and has already 
been favorably received. 

Three other books by Hamsun have 
been translated into English, “Vic- 
toria,” “Shallow Soil” and “The 
Growth of the Soil.” The last of 
these was probably directly respon- 
sible for the Nobel Prize award. 
Edwin Bjorkman, reviewing “The 
Growth of the Soil,” says: 

“The scene is laid in his beloved 
Northland, but the old primitive life 
is going—going even in the outlying 
districts, where the pioneers are al- 
ready breaking ground for new per- 
manent settlements. Business of a 
modern type has arrived, and much 
of the quiet humor displayed in Ham- 
sun’s works springs from the spectacle 
of its influence on the natives, whose 
hands used always to be in their 
pockets, and whose credulity, in face 
of the improbable, was only surpassed 
by their unwillingness to believe any- 
thing reasonable. Still, the life he pic- 
tures is largely primitive, with nature 
as man’s chief antagonist, and to us 
of the crowded cities it brings a charm 
of novelty rarely found in books to- 
day. With it goes an understanding 
of human nature which is no less 
deep-reaching because it is apt to find 
expression in whimsical or flagrantly 
paradoxical forms.” 

A reviewer in Land and Water, a 
London publication, says: 

“This is the story of Isak and ‘his 
wife, Inger—not beautiful or romantic 
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people, but rough and primitive—who 
till the virgin soil a day’s march from 
the nearest village, and who step by 
laborious step, fight their way, never 
finally dismayed by misfortune, im- 
proving, going on. He is the type of 
splendid, plodding, indefatigable hys- 
bandman, is Isak. Troubles come¢— 
dreadful troubles that would break a 
man less simple; but one must work. 
‘A barge of a man, surging up through 
the forest.’ So he remains, with only 
the strength of his body, the love of 
his wife and his faith in God. The 
cumulative effect of this wonderful 
book is one of a quiet happiness that 
comes of work and faith and love. 
Regarding the story in the common 
light of other novels, I should add 
that it is full of ‘incident’, as, indeed, 
is all life if rightly interpreted. And 
there is a magic about the book that 
can only be compared to the magic of 
great music, a depth of understanding 
of humanity and of nature, full of 
genuine poetry, which to all readers 
will prove to be an abiding joy.” 

The career of Knut Hamsun is 
probably the most spectacular among 
the literary famous and demonstrates 
conclusively that perseverance and de- 
termination to win will eventually sur- 
pass all obstacles. His books have 
been translated into twenty-three lan- 
guages and the total editions cover 
some sixty-five million printed pages. 





Most of us who write—whether we 
write a fifty-word news item or a fifty- 
thousand-word novel, it makes no dif- 

ference—have learned the 
Child art through hard work and 
Prodigies study. We can safely say 

that ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of the famous authors today 
could not write a salable article until 
they had made a conscientious study 
of the entire field of pencraft. The 
average writer devotes as much time 
in learning to construct a story as is 
consumed by the engineer in learning 
how to construct a bridge. However 


there are exceptions to every rule, and 
occasionally we hear of persons to 
whom the ability to write seems to 
come instinctively. Without any ap- 
parent knowledge of the rules of the 
game they produce manuscripts that 
receive favorable comment from the 
critics. This display of genius usually 
manifests itself in early life, and 
among the child prodigies who have 
come to our attention recently are 
Phyllis Joyce, three years old; Horace 
Atkisson, eleven years old, and Hilda 
Conkling, nine years old. 

Little Phyllis Joyce lives in New 
Rochelle, New York, and claims to 
be the youngest poetess in the world. 
Phyllis is just past her third birthday 
and cannot read or write, but has al- 
ready made up several little poems 
and has even composed little tunes to 
fit them. She dictates her poems to 
some older member of the family and 
carries the tunes in her own head 
until some musical friend writes down 
the notes. Here is one of the little 
poems which Phyllis, according to her 
mother, composed by herself: 


TINKA TINK. 


Tinka tink, tink tink, 
By the light of a star, 
On the cool river brink, 
I tink my guitar. 


Horace Atkisson is spoken of as 
America’s youngest novelist. He is 
the author of several books and has 
written a series of amusing feature 
articles on New York life, which was 
published last summer. His 30,000- 
word novel, “In the Shadow of Great 
Peril,” was written in three weeks. 

Hilda Conkling is the daughter of 
Grace Hazard Conkling, a member of 
the faculty of Smith College, who has 
written some very beautiful verse. 
Little Hilda has been composing poems 
since she was four years old, reciting 
them to her mother, who set them 
down on paper. Hilda’s poems are 
pleasingly rhythmic and full of imag- 
ination. They express the love of a 
child for nature and for her mother. 
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FOREWORD. 


DITORS and writer-folk are so 

necessary to each others’ success, 
that the question of intelligent co- 
operation is always an important one 
to the conscientious worker. 

To be sure the creator of fiction, 
the writer of special articles, and of 
inspirational literature, each may feel 
that he has a message to give to the 
world and may desire to give self-ex- 
pression to his thought in his own 
way, quite untrammeled by conven- 
tions or market conditions. Yet the 
fact remains that unless the work of 
his brain is shaped along lines pleas- 
ing to editors, it will not be likely to 
see the light of noon day. 

The editor has no reason or desire 
to be arbitrary in his verdict against 
an article, story, or book-manuscript. 
He may be mistaken and doubtless he 
often is, but the best anyone can do 
is to use his own good judgment. 

It is the purpose and business of the 
editor to procure for his own partti- 
cular reading clientele that which is 
worthy and of sufficient interest to be 
of broad appeal. If it is not worthy, 
he lowers the standards of his publish- 
ing house and brings reproach upon 
himself; if it is not within the scope 
of his tirm’s policy or field of ‘use- 
fulness, he has not the right ma- 
chinery or the opportunity to make it 
a success. If the production is unin- 
teresting, the subject trite, or the 
handling cumbersome, it is poor judg- 
ment to give time, money, or effort in 
the vain attempt to popularize it. 

The writer often thinks that he is 
more closely in touch with life than 
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the editor, which may be true in some 
cases, but the writer is more likely to 
be intimately in touch with one phase 
of life; whereas the editor in his 
watch-tower must understand the 
many aspects of life and the relation- 
ship of their perspective each to the 
other. In short, the writer must be an 
earnest, conscientious producer; the 
editor a wide-awake, honest appraiser. 

The following pages are not writ- 
ten with the remotest thought that 
they are the final word on this im- 
portant subject, but they embody the 
observations and experience of nearly 
twenty years, during which time some 
facts and underlying principles have 
become evident, which it is hoped may 
prove helpful or suggestive to others. 

During these years it has been in- 
creasingly borne in upon the writer 
that true merit is bound to be recog- 
nized sooner or later, provided the 
worker continually seeks to correct 
his own mistakes; that many writers 
who are earnest and possessed of fair 
ability, fall short of the mark because 
they persist in making the same mis- 
takes over and over; and that editors 
are quite as ready to help as writers 
are to be helped. 

Independence is really 
Inter-dependence after all. 


CHAPTER I: 
PROFESSIONALISM VERSUS COM- 
MERCIALISM. 

Writers often argue that were they 
able to eliminate all monetary condi- 
tions entirely, that the profession of 
letters would reach a much higher 
level. They protest that genius is cir- 
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cumscribed and spontaneity sadly 
handicapped by the conscious effort to 
write what people want or at least, 
what editors will buy. 

At first it would appear as though 
professionalism should not be bound 
down even indirectly by commercial- 
ism, yet a second glance shows that 
this is a superficial judgment and that 
any worker in any field is better to 
develop in a normal, tested, practic- 
ally proved way, rather than to long 
for a royal road to quick success 
through the elimination of the dis- 
cipline of the “University of Hard 
Knocks.” 

Not long ago a world-famous diva 
was scheduled to appear in a large 
auditorium. The house was packed to 
the ceiling and for purposes of seeing 
as well as hearing, the writer obtained 
a seat in the front row of the first 
balcony. The earlier numbers on the 
program were of a purely classical 
type and evoked a measure of ap- 
plause. People listened with well- 
bred, undemonstrative pleasure. 

However, when she changed the 
theme and sang sweet, familiar strains 
of well-beloved folk-songs, the house 
went wild. Even the top balcony was 
fringed with humanity leaning eagerly 
forward to catch every golden note. 
She was recalled again and again. 
There was no doubt that here she 
pleased her audience most, and in- 
spired by their appreciation, she sang 
more gloriously than ever, reaching 
the heights because her hearers helped 
her to the summit. 

A well-groomed and typically suc- 
cessful American business man who 
sat near and who in some way re- 
minded one of a  finely-tempered 
watch spring, remarked to his com- 
panion: “That’s the sort of music 
which makes a better man of me be- 
cause I love and understand it!” 

The remark carried the writer back 
many years to a day when in company 
with a number of others, she was a 
fellow-guest with a composer of 
genius. The hostess chanced to open 


a door and close it slowly. The hinges 
gave forth a long, eerie sound. The 
composer sprang to his feet. 

“Oh, permit me to repeat that,” he 
cried. “Such a wonderful tone, such 
wild, sweet harmony!” 

And there he stood with his face 
alight, creaking the door back and 
forth until our nerves were quite on 
edge. 

The diva and the composer have a 
lesson for the writer. If we wish to 
please ourselves only, we must not 
complain if we lack an audience. If 
we attune our song of words to the 
intellectual understanding of a limited 
number, we must be content with their 
occasional interest and approval. But 
if we long to speak to the hearts of 
the many, the theme must be so skill- 
fully elaborated that the many will 
understand because responsive chords 
in their own hearts and minds are 
touched. Editors know this and are 
bound to take it into consideration in 
their appraisal of literary work. It is 
what is so vaguely described as ap- 
peal. 

This is the day of scientific exact- 
ness, of acid tests and standardization. 
Every line of business and every pro- 
fession which amounts to anything, 
mete out success according to the 
degree or grade of service rendered. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the manufac- 
turer, the railroad man, the book- 
keeper, the dressmaker, may not judge 
their own efforts arbitrarily. Com- 
parative even competitive service is 
the measuring rod of results. 

In the last analysis, the public 
passes upon the work of the writer. 
The editor is the middleman whose 
important duty it is to select the best 
of all which is offered to him, and to 
pass it on in usable shape to the final 
consumer. 

From long years of experience— 
sometimes costly experience—the edi- 
tor learns to recognize saleable ma- 
terial. It is saleable because it is pre- 
pared to render in the right way, some 
such service as instruction, inspir- 
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ation, entertainment, aesthetic pleas- 
ure, or to provoke thought. It is sale- 
able because of its excellence, and 
any one who argues that it is injured 
by the commercialism of the sale is 
an impractical dreamer. The chances 
are that the author has produced suc- 
cessful, saleable work because of a 
thorough apprenticeship of which he 
may be conscious or unconscious. 

An old gentleman once asked a 
public speaker, how long she had been 
preparing a_ thirty-minute address 
which she had given. “About two 
hours,” she replied. “Pardon me,” was 
the courteous response, “but I dis- 
agree. You have been preparing all 
your life.” 

Editors recognize finished, expert 
work at a glance. It merits respectful 
attention. Slip-shod, hasty, crude 
effort on the part of the beginner may 
in a measure be excusable, on the 
ground of inexperience. So the edi- 
tor searches the manuscript for evi- 
dence of qualities which it is wise to 
encourage. Many a well-known writer 
of today can testify to the patient and 
kindly editorial encouragement which 
led slowly but surely to higher ground. 

But careless, sloppy work on the part 
of any writer who has been submit- 
ting work for publication for a long 
time, can evoke nothing but impati- 
ence. What is the use of trying to 
help people who have no real desire 
to help themselves ? 

To the victor belong the spoils, and 
the victor is the one who has con- 
quered obstacles and proved himself 
capable of leadership. The individual 
who writes an essay or short story 
and submits it to two or three pub- 
lications and is discouraged from all 
further effort by the rejection slips, 
does not possess the elements of suc- 
cess, much less of leadership. He has 
not got it in him to analyze the cause 
of his own failure or to seek the 
means to remedy that failure. Ifthe 
is not teachable himself, he must not 
expect to interpret life for other peo- 
ple so that they will lean from the 


upper galleries to catch his last word 
because it is clear that he understands. 

By study, observation, and contact 
with human nature, the editor has 
come to know what his particular 
family of readers will accept with 
pleasure, and when he finds a singer 
(figuratively speaking) who can pack 
his auditorium to the ceiling, he is 
human enough to be rejoiced. 

If by some magic the consideration 
of money could be removed from the 
horizon of the writer’s sky, it would 
be an unfortunate day. An important 
standard of measurement would be 
gone, and many would lack the thrill- 
ing incentive of winning rewards 
commensurate with their own true 
worth. 

The literary laborer is worthy of 

his hire. The joy of the job 
and the monetary expression 
of public appreciation con- 
stitute that necessary thing 
—Incentive. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
Wise DIRECTION OF EFFORT. 


Writers are occasionally told to 
make material out of the subject and 
scenes which they know best. This 
is good advice without question, and 
yet it will bear a little modification. 
Frequently the very scenes and the 
life of which we are a part, are so 
familiar that the inner spirit and out- 
standing peculiarities do not impress 
us at all. 

An old gentleman who had lived all 
his life in a rural district, went to the 
city to visit relatives. They took him 
io see the play, “Shore Acres.” It 
dealt with the very people of whom 
he was one. He was grievously dis- 
appointed. 

“T have seen better actin’,” he de- 
clared, “right in our Town Hall to 
home! Why, those people act just 
like real folks!” 

It is often remarked that a negro 
minstrel show is never as successful 
as when given by white folks. This 
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is because the actors perceive the 
points of subtle humor and peculiari- 
ty, and exaggerate and caricature 
them. It is this very emphasis which 
holds the attention by revealing partly 
recognized characteristics and proving 
to the observer that he has been pretty 
keen after all. 

It is certain that no writer can por- 
tray life or conditions with which he 
is unfamiliar, and it is equally certain 
that no writer can reproduce success- 
fully, life conditions which he does 
not understand and appreciate. The 
familiarity need not be necessarily one 
of childhood environment, but it must 
be such through study and contact as 
to make accurate representation pos- 
sible. 

Accuracy is another word for con- 
sistency with facts. One of the surest 
ways to please editors is for the writer 
to prove himself accurate. Mistakes, 
exaggerations, ambiguous statements, 
part facts, and superficial work all 
create distrust and prejudice. How 
could it be otherwise? 

It isn’t pleasant for an editorial ex- 
ecutive to stand in the breach and to 
receive a bombardment of protests, 
contradiction, and criticism on the 
part of his readers. No writer has. 
any right to do such careless work as 
to embarrass the editor who has ac- 
cepted him at his face value, and a 
writer who has proven himself inac- 
curate must expect a cold reception 
in the future. 


The writer who can only do one line 
of work is in a measure fortunate. If 
he devotes himself to a given technical 
line, or to popular medical articles, or 
to fashions, interior decorations, old 
china, scientific gardening, or fiction, 
he will just naturally concentrate and 
put all of himself into that work. Of 
necessity he becomes a specialist. 


There are two dangers, however, 
for the writer of this type. He can 
sidestep them if he will, but many fail 
to do so. The first danger is that 
having chosen one basket in which to 


carry all his eggs, it will be the wrong 
basket. Many an individual has 
started out as a poet, later on to dis- 
cover his error. Another has chosen 
to write cross-sections of life in the 
shape of short stories, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, a leisurely representation 
of life in full novel form was his forte. 

Be sure you are right and then go 
ahead. Analyze your talent and your 
opportunities for developing it. An- 
swer yourself frankly why you have 
chosen the particular field you have, 
and being satisfied that you have not 
chosen amiss, spare no pains to be- 
come a skilled workman of the front 
ranks. 

The second danger is that the in- 
tensive cultivation of the single garden 
spot which the one-line writer has 
chosen will cause him to forget to 
look over the fence and so narrow his 
horizon. There are some literary 
workmen like Kipling, who have the 
faculty for grasping the details of 
everything with which they come in 
contact. Their habitual mental at- 


titude prohibits any charge of nar- 


rowness. Even althought a writer 
may choose to specialize in one line, 
he must keep his sympathies broad 
and his interests wide, to be able to 
co-relate his work correctly to that of 
other workers. 

The writer of many talents and a 
diversity of fields, is never at a loss 
for material, but the danger which 
faces him is that he will dissipate his 
energies in too many lines. In short, 
that he will become a Jack of many 
trades and not a past-master of any 
of them. 

It is true that some writers of the 
first class are able to turn their ‘hands 
readily to different branches of the 
work, but usually there is a point of 
contact somewhere between all the 
kinds of work done. In reality the 
writer has not changed the nature of 
this task so very much. He has merely 
shown us his ability to look out 
through another mental window in 
the same room. 
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The interest which the editor has in 
this versatility of the writer is more 
than a passing one, for if editors are 
appraisers of literary work, they must 
also be able to size up the writer him- 
self so that if a special assignment is 
to be given it will not be handed out 
to one whose skill and faithfulness 
will disappoint. 

The magazine field is gradually 
changing as a comparison between the 
magazines of today, of five years ago, 
and ten years ago will plainly show. 
Today we are looking forward and 
attempting to anticipate effects of 
known causes as never before. We 
see a continual survival of the fittest, 
in the frequent re-appearance of big 
names. This is not unfair as many 
charge, for it is simply the case of a 
nationally advertised article, the name 
and merit of which are unquestioned 
in the public mind. 

A writer who is alert and resource- 
ful, can turn almost everything to ac- 
count somewhere, for all is grist that 
comes to his mill. Perhaps he will 
save up his facts to give atmosphere 
to a story, or he may use his fertile 
imagination to stir the blood of big 
business. 

It stands to reason that to develop 
one’s material in accord with the poli- 
cy and purpose of the magazine to 
which it is submitted, and to present 
it in a fresh, pleasing way, is to stand 
a very good chance of pleasing the 
editor. It is a case of carrying your 
wares to the right market. If they 
are carried at the right time, their re- 
ception will be all the more cordial. 
Many have found it an excellent plan 
to have in mind the leading magazine 
of a certain class before preparing an 
article or story. 

A lecturer speaking to an audience 
made up of society women of leisure, 
would clothe his thoughts in suitable 
language and illuminate his remarks 
with anecdotes which would be telling 
from the standpoint of his hearers. If 
he were speaking to a group of col- 
lege boys on the same subject, he 


would be wise to put more vim or 
“pep” into his style, and to use illus- 
trations which young men could visu- 
alize and appreciate. In both instances 
he might deliver the same message, 
but the wrappings of the message 
would be different. 

The same holds true of the writer. 
It is wise to write with a definite type 
of audience in mind. Random effort 
is very sure to produce random re- 
sults. Many an editor has recognized 
the merit of an offering and yet felt 
obliged to reject it because it was too 
general and not at all definite in its 
appeal. It pays in the long run to 
make haste slowly and to take time 
to choose one’s leading field carefully, 
and if one would please the editor ap- 
proached, it is necessary to have some- 
thing to present of definite interest to 
his class of readers. 


Have a goal and set your face 
toward it. Be definite and 
direct and some day you may 
hope to arrive. 


(Continued in the February number 
of Successful Writing.) 





STUDY STORY WRITING 


Thorough study of short-story 
writing, through a course in the his- 
tory of technique will be offered by 
Professor Cary H. Jacob in the ex- 
tension work of the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Richmond, Va., this 
year. The course will begin with a 
study of Biblical stories and continue 
through the ages to the modern short 
story. Study will be made of stories 
by Hawthorne and his contempo- 
raries, and will be completed by a 
study of the works of O. Henry and 
Kipling, with discussions of current 
magazines and their policies. The 
course is primarily intended to enable 
students to criticise the short-story 
writer, but it also will improve those 
desiring to write professionally.— 
Norfolk, Va., Dispatch. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 25 
West 45th St., New York City, James 
R. Quirk, Editor, has announced a 
Short Story Contest for 1921. The 
conditions for the contest follow: 


1. Twenty-four short stories of 
2,500 to 3,000 words will be accepted 
for publication in Photoplay Magazine 
during the year 1921. These stories 
must be of unusual strength. Manu- 
scripts must be typed double space; 
must be mailed flat or folded; must 
be clean, careful copy, and in cases 
where an addressed envelope, bearing 
sufficient postage, is enclosed, every 
effort will be made to return unavail- 
able manuscripts to authors. 

2. The prizes are divided as fol- 
lows: 
$5,000 
2,000 

1,000 

500 

3. For the other twenty stories, 
$250 each will be paid. All accepted 
stories will be paid for at this rate 
($250) immediately upon acceptance. 
Those four stories adjudged prize- 
winners will be selected in November, 
1921, and the balance of the prize 
money will be paid on Christmas eve 
of 1921. 

4. The winners will be determined 
by a board of five judges. 

5. Photoplay Magazine reserves 
no rights save for single publication 
on the accepted stories. The authors 
retain book, play and photoplay rights. 

6. A decision will be rendered in 
all cases within two weeks from the 
day of receipt of manuscripts. Within 
that period, a manuscript will either 


Second 
Third 


be returned (see paragraph 1) or a 
check for $250 will be mailed to 
author. 

%. Each story published will be 
illustrated by a popular high-class il- 
lustrator. 

8. Manuscripts may now be mailed, 
not delivered in person, to The Editor, 
Photoplay Magazine, 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. Contest closes 
August 31, 1921. 

9. The character of stories desired 
are those dealing with love and ro- 
mance, married life, adventure, mys- 
tery and humorous. The element of 
the photoplay is not to be considered. 
In brief, the kind of stories appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Delin- 
eator, Atlantic, Century, and the Red 
Book are the kind of stories desired 
for Photoplay Magazine. 

ADVENTURE — The Ridgeway 
Company, Spring and Macdougal Sts., 
New York City, also publishers of 
Everybody’s, “endeavors to maintain 
a high standard. Our readers include 
the cultured and critical as well as 
those of simple tastes, and we seek 
the kind of workmanship that will 
meet this difficult double test. This 
means that simplicity and clearness 
are essential, for they are both a 
requisite of good literature and a 
surety that all who read will under- 
stand. We insist on convincingness, 
or truth to life and human nature. 
Characters must seem like real people, 
not mere names. The reader must 
“believe it happened.”  Inconsisten- 
cies and improbabilities, even in little 
things, ruin a story. We must have 
careful workmanship. We_ want 
stories of action and adventure, and 
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we mean adventure in its broadest 
sense, among almost any kind of 
people, and in almost any place. 
Stories of the United States, its pos- 
sessions and Canada are always wel- 
comed, as well as tales of foreign 
lands. We use stories of even the 
remote past, but only occasionally; 
also stories of the future, but even 
less often. Stories of the sea are 
especially desired. Our stories must 
be clean and wholesome, but without 
preaching or moralizing. We do not 
like stories in which crime is glorified 
or triumphs in the end. We use fact 
articles, but very few. Your chances 
are much better if you put your ma- 
terial into fiction form. Autobiog- 
raphical material has almost no 
chance for acceptance. We always 
want good humorous stories. We take 
tales of pathos or tragedy, but not if 
they are morbid or leave the reader 
depressed or with a “bad taste in his 
mouth.’ Love-interest added to a 
story of adventure is good, but not if 
it is the main feature of the tale. We 
do not want problem stories, sex 
stories, psychological stories, sophis- 
ticated stories, stories that glorify 
crime, stories that couldn’t happen, or 
supernatural stories. We use some 
poetry, mostly sixteen lines or under ; 
none over thirty-six lines, unless they 
are narrative with a real story in them. 
Good quatrains desired. We take 
short stories of any length. Serials 
from 60,000 to 120,000 words. Novels 
and novelettes complete in one issue, 
15,000 to 75,000. We pay on accept- 
ance. Price varies according to ex- 
cellence, length and other factors. 
Cent a word the minimum. Our atti- 
tude on rights other than American 
serial is very liberal. Manuscripts are 
usually handled in from two days to 
two weeks. We have a specially warm 
welcome for new writers who show 
promise ; most of our present contrib- 
utors were new when they first came 


to us. 
BLACK MASK, THE, 25 West 
45th St., New York, writes: “The 


Black Mask buys only detective and 
mystery stories. They must be novel 
in plot and very rapid in action. Many 
manuscripts are rejected because they 
begin too slowly. There must be ac- 
tion in the very first paragraph. The 
Black Mask no longer buys stories of 
the occult. It does not use poetry, 
or essays, or fillers. Manuscripts un- 
accompanied by stamped and ad- 
dressed envelopes are not returned.” 

BUILDING MATERIALS, a 
magazine for building supply dealers, 
Harvey Whipple, Editor, 314 New 
Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich., forms 
closing on the fifteenth of the month 
previous to the month of issue, is in 
the market for merchandising articles 
of interest to building supply dealers. 
They should preferably tell of the 
actual success experience of dealers 
in building supplies, giving names and 
places. This is not absolutely essen- 
tial, however, but it is desirable that 
the editor know who the dealer is 
who supplies the subject matter. Twen- 
ty-five hundred words is maximum 
length; 500 words to 1,000 words de- 
sirable. This magazine is not con- 
fined to the field of cement and con- 
crete, as is the magazine Concrete, 
which is published by the same organ- 
ization. Available contributions will 
be paid for on or about the rate of 
from 34c to 1144c a word. The maga- 
zine is Printer’s Ink size. The con- 
tents must be concise and snappy—a 
dash of human interest, a little humor, 
behind them constructive information. 

COMFORT, Augusta, Maine, wants 
short stories on domestic science 
topics adapted to rural homes, 
household hints, home improvement, 
helps in housekeeping, games and 
social entertainments, house plants, 
fancy work or on any subject of prac- 
tical interest to rural folks, child wel- 
fare and care of children, on home- 
made Christmas gifts, decorations, 
valentines. Articles requiring illustra- 
tions should be accompanied by photos, 
diagrams or sketches suitable to that 
purpose. 
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DELINEATOR, THE, Butterick 
Bldg., New York, is flooded with 
manuscript; yet there is always space 
for an unusually good short story, 
serial, poem or article. The elements 
of humor and pathos are rare—a fact 
which may contain a_ suggestion. 
Lively anecdotes of people, especially 
famous ones, are in demand, and good 
new jokes and humorous sayings. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, The 
Child’s Magazine, 128 West 58th St., 
New York City, has no immediate 
needs except for timely material— 
i. e., stories bearing upon special days 
——-St. Valentine’s, Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Easter, and so on 
through the year. In Christmas ma- 
terial we do not feature Canta Claus. 
We have no market for verse, being 
supplied for a very long time to come. 
We use no half-tones, hence photo- 
graphs are unavailable. Illustrating 
in line is done by our own staff. We 
have very little use for serials, since 
we run but two a year of not more 
than six chapters each. Stories should 
not exceed, as a rule, twelve or fifteen 
hundred words. Rates are compara- 
tively low. Payment on acceptance. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, J.B., 
(Book Publishers), E. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., are pub- 
lishers of books in all lines of litera- 
ture. New material needed each year 
on technical and scientific subjects; 
on medicine, surgery and nursing; 
agriculture, and all subjects studied in 
school and college courses, in addition 
to the usual classes of general litera- 
ture, including books of reference, 
fiction, history, biography, sport, 
travel, art and miscellaneous works in 
general literature. 

LITTLE STORY MAGAZINE, 
805 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
“We recognize the very short story— 
that is, the story up to say 1800 words 
—as an art form separate and distinct 
from all others—and perhaps the most 
difficult. We specialize in it. We 
publish nothing else. We are a pocket 


publication issued monthly at 15c per 
copy $1.50 a year from 805 Drexel 
Bldg. Philadelphia Pa. 

“Our requirements may best be 
judged by reading the Little Story 
Magazine itself. Well-rounded well- 
handled, unusual stories from 500 to 
1800 words are desired, and, where 
they meet our needs, are paid on ac- 
ceptance. We exclude no subject save 
the lewd. Stories of stark reality, 
clever imaginative tales, and good 
humorous tales have the preference, 
though anything really good appeals 
to us.” 


THE PARISIENNE, 25 West 
45th St., New York.—The need is for 
short stories with very rapid action 
and novel plots, mirroring the froth- 
ier, more care-free side of life, both 
on the Continent and in fashionable 
America. Romance, adventure, melo- 
drama, are essential. Stories of mys- 
tery and the occult are also desirable. 
But no psychological and introspective 
character or emotional studies are 
wanted. Nothing horrible or unpleas- 
antly risque will be considered. The 
Parisienne novelettes are never longer 
than 15,000 words. Humorous and 
sentimental verse, epigrams and fillers 
of all kinds are always wanted. The 
Parisienne promises a quick reading, 
and payment is made on accepance. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, THE 
—Mr. Austin C. Lescarboura, Manag- 
ing Editor, Woolworth Bldg., New 
York City, N. Y., is interested only in 
authentic facts and photographs. Un- 
like most other popular science jour- 
nals, it insists on having authentic 
accounts of what is taking place in 
the fields of applied science, pure 
science and industry. The Scientific 
American can use articles dealing with 
new engineering undertakings, new 
inventions, interesting discoveries, od- 
dities of all sorts, industrial develop- 
ments, and so on. By glancing through 
the file of The Scientific American, 
which can be found in any library, 
the contributor may obtain a good 
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idea as to its editorial policy and how 
material should be treated. The 
Scientific American pays for material 
on acceptance; and all material is 
passed upon within a few days after 
its receipt. Our rates are somewhat 
better than the general run of rates 
for magazines of this type. 

HEARST’S MAGAZINE, 119 W. 
40th St. New York City, K. M. 
Goode, Editor, will be glad to con- 
sider brief, vivid, short fiction—2,500- 
word stories which have unusual dra- 
matic power and broad human appeal. 
Hearst’s is not interested in crime 
stories nor in stories whose attractive- 
ness depends upon the abnormal or 
the essentially morbid. We shall be 
glad to consider also, short fiction in 
lighter mood—attractive 2,500-word 
stories, skillfully .and entertainingly 
written. 


SHADOWLAND — The Brewster 
Publications, Inc., 175 Duffield Street, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. number Shadowland, 


The Motion Picture Magazine and 
The Motion Picture Classic. The last 
two are motion picture fan magazines 
and use little matter contributed from 
outside sources except poetry. Shad- 
owland can use one-act playlets, arti- 
cles devoted to the various arts and 
poetry. No short stories are pub- 
lished by any of these magazines. 
Shadowland publishes occasional 
photographs made by amateur photog- 
raphers and pays for them according 
to merit. Frederick James Smith is 
managing editor of all three maga- 
zines, while Miss Adele Fletcher is 
editor of the Magazine and the Classic. 

THOMPSON ART COMPANY, 
151 Brackett Street, Portland, Me— 
“We are publishers of photographie 
pictures, hand-colored for the art 
trade; do not use any manuscripts, 
but buy negatives or films from ama- 
teurs who submit prints and have 
what we want, paying highest prices 
for same.” 

METRO CORPORATION, 1476 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y., 


SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


J. E. Brady, Editor, writes: “For the 
sake of brevity, I will mention first 
the sort of stories we do not want at 
present: We do not want war mate- 
rial nor costume stories nor stories of 
a purely Western atmosphere. Out- 
side of that writers are free to wan- 
der over a wide imaginative territory, 
and we read with hope, society drama, 
comedy-drama, good melodrama, and 
in fact anything that has a possibility 
of a picture, or what can be made a 
six-reel feature. Good crook stories 
have a chance. Stories should be 
typed. It is not necessary to lay out 
the story as if ready for the director 
to use. If the plot is given in plain 
language, and the characterizations 
conveyed as is wished to be portrayed 
on the screen, that is all that is neces- 
sary. Whenever conversation is nec- 
essary to show up the characters, or 
the motives that push them, or retain 
them, should be written. There should 
be an interesting theme or plot to 
carry it along. Stories should be ad- 
dressed to us at above address. A 
return, self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope should accompany stories in case 
of non-acceptance. 

In conclusion: A good story, with 
an unhackneyed theme, or if not new, 
at least so interestingly laid out as to 
be welcome to an average adult audi- 
ence of American people has a chance 
with us, and we are always on the 
lookout for such stories. 

FRANK KEENAN PRODUC- 
TIONS, INC., Los Angeles, Calif., 
announce they are not purchasing at 
present, and therefore they are not in 
the market for material. 

THOS. H. INCE STUDIOS, Cul- 
ver City, Calif., write: “We are in 
the market for strong feature dramas, 
seven and eight reels in length, for 
all-star casts. We are also featuring 
Mr. Douglas McLean in comedy- 
dramas, and would be glad to find 
strong, virile roles for Mr. Hobart 
Bosworth. We prefer a_ concise 
synopsis of a story, since the contin- 
uity is always made in our department 
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by staff writers who are retained for 
that purpose. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY, THE, 
East 15th Street and Locust Avenue, 
New York City, writes: “To receive 
consideration, manuscripts must be 
typewritten. We do not want slap- 
stick comedies, two-reel dramas or 
serials. We are in the market for 
original five-reel feature dramas, 
melodramas and comedy-dramas suit- 
able for Alice Joyce, Corinne Griffith, 
Earle Williams and Antonio Moreno. 
We have no set price for stories. We 
pay what they are worth to us. We 
desire a detailed synopsis only. Ex- 
perienced writers usually outline a plot 
in 3,000 words or less, but there is 
no set limit. Do not send the con- 
tinuity, that is, the action scene by 
scene. 

GOLDWYN PRODUCING COR- 
CORATION, 469 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, desires a detailed synopsis 
with well-worked-out characteriza- 
tions and situations; want big, emo- 
tional dramas, suitable for specials 
and plays for the following stars: 
Mabel Normand — farce comedy of 
the hoydenish ingenue type; Tom 
Moore — conventional lover leads — 
drama and comedy-drama; Will 
Rogers—human interest stories with 
rural locale. 


LEROY SCOTT JOINS 
GOLDWYN COLONY 


Leroy Scott is in California where 
he will spend some time at the Gold- 
wyn studio, where his novel, “No. 13 
Washington Square” is to be made 
into a picture for the Goldwyn-Rex 
Beach Eminent Authors’ Productions. 
Mr. Scott is to collaborate with Gerald 
C. Duffy in writing the scenario and 
then will remain to assist in its pro- 
duction. Neither the director nor the 
cast has been selected as yet. 

It was in a play made from this 
novel that May Irwin had one of her 
most successful stage vehicles of 
recent years. 





A LYRIC BY O. HENRY 


In the limited edition de luxe of 
“O. Henryana” (Doran) a collection 
of sketches and verse which have re- 
mained hitherto unpublished in book 
form, appears the following little 
poem “The Crucible.” It was found 
in the original typewritten copy of 
“Lo,” the musical comedy which O. 
Henry whote with F. P. A., but was 
crossed out of the final copy. 


Test the man if his heart be 
In accord with the ultimate plan, 

That he be not, to his marring, 
Always and utterly man. 

That he bring out of the tumult 
Fitter and undefiled, 

To woman the heart of a woman, 
To children the heart of a child. 


Hard ye may be in melee 
Red to your battle hilts, 

Blow give for blow in the battle, 
Cunningly ride in the tilts. 

But, when the striving is ended— 
Tenderly, unbeguiled, 

Turn to a woman a woman’s 
Heart—and a child’s to a child. 


Good when the bugless are blowing, 
It is to be iron and fire. 
Good to be oak in the foray, 
Ice to a guilty desire. 
But when the tumult is over, 
Though the world marvel the while, 
Give to a woman a woman’s 
Heart, and a child’s to a child. 





AGED AUTHOR SOON TO 
WED 

Anatole France, whose real name 
is Jacques Thibault, world noted au- 
thor, is soon to wed Mile. Emma La 
Prevotto, according to announcement. 
France is 77 years old and is, by 
common consent, the leading critic of 
France. Ten years ago he was re- 
ported engaged to Mlle. Brindeau, 
well-known actress.—Sioux Falls, S. 
D., Argus Leader. 
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This department is open to our readers for the relation of actual experiences in writing 
or dealing with editors and for a free discussion of any topic relating to pencraft. Contribu- 


tions should be brief. 
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H. B. H., Penn Yan, N. Y., writes: 
“ . . I am glad that you are 
going to print just the magazine which 
yours promises to be. I think 
your publication is just what I need.” 


E. M. W., writer of popular songs 
and author of several books on song 
writing, writes: 

“T was interested to learn that you 
are publishing a magazine for writers. 
There is a big field for a live one.” 


Mr. E. Flower writes: 

“Would it not be advisable to devote 
some pages of your magazine to ac- 
tually teaching how to write stories? 
Many people have ideas but do not 
know how to express them; that is, 
they can express them in a letter but 
cannot construct a story, and it seems 
to me by teaching them how to take 
their ideas and make stories out of 
them, that they could possibly become 
story writers.” 

DeEAR Mr. FLOWER: 

We wish to thank you for your in- 
terest in SUCCESSFUL WRITING and for 
your suggestion. Long before the 
first issue of SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
appeared, the editor had given the 
question of “teaching how to write” 
serious consideration. Articles will 
appear from time to time, giving all 
the fundamental principles so vital to 
every successful writer. The articles 
by Miss Hunt will in due time outline 
the requisites of a short story, novel, 
novelette, etc. 

Beginning with sentence structure, 
Miss Hunt’s articles will work up step 
by step until all the rules of story 
writing will have been imparted to the 
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reader. Articles by prominent fiction 
writers will also be published which 
will give you many valuable sugges- 
tions. 

We aim to please our readers and 
we appreciate your suggestions. We 
welcome criticisms and suggestions, 
and we trust that more of our readers 
will express their views to the editor. 

Sincerely, 
Tue Epirtor. 


A. C. L., Managing Editor of a 
prominent scientific paper, writing to 
the editor, says: 

“T have your favor in which 
you inform me that you have inaugu- 
rated a new writers’ magazine under 
the title, SuccessFuL WriT1nG. I am 
very glad indeed to hear this good 
news and wish to compliment you on 
this new venture. There is no doubt 
room for another publication in this 
important and growing field. 

I shall be very glad to subscribe.” 


M. H. F., Linden, N. J., writes: 

“T appreciate and thank you for 
your little booklet of Helpful Hints, 
for it certainly contains many valuable 
suggestions and wonderful informa- 
tion for all who have taken up this 


profession. Eager for every bit of 
helpful information, I feel well as- 
sured of great pleasure and literary in- 
struction through SuccessFuL WRIT- 
ING each month.” 


R. L. S., Cincinnati, O., writes: 

“Let me assure you that I consider 
your magazine a genuine success. I 
believe that there is a big field for it 
and I wish you unbounded good re- 
sults.” 
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Uriel J. Peduch, Buffalo, N. Y., 
one of our readers, writes: 

“In the month of August, 1920, I 
published a volume of poetry with the 
caption, “Autumn Leaves,’ through 
the Richard G. Badger house of 
Boston.” 


Arthur F. Dewey, New York City, 
writes : 

“Congratulations for your first 
number of SuccessFuL Writinc. It 
is indeed helpful and instructive, and 
all writers should have it on their 
desks, for it means to them all that the 
name implies, “SuCCESSFUL WRITING.’ 
Best wishes and prosperity for the 
coming year.” 


Dallas Wofford, Yorktown, Texas, 
writes : 

Have just received SUCCESSFUL 
WriTINnG, also the book I sent for. 
Am pleased with both. I read 
through them with interest and I want 
to tell you that I feel sure they contain 
valuable information for all writers. 
They are full of practical and sensible 
advise.” 





BEGINNER’S LUCK 


“The Branding Iron” was the first 
novel written by Katherine Newlin 
3urt. It proved to be “beginner’s 
luck” with her, for the first edition 
was sold a few days after it appeared 
and reprintings have gone merrily on, 
making it rank as a best seller for 
months. When Rex Beach read the 
novel, he predicted at once that it 
would make a big hit as a motion 
picture and soon after that, the Gold- 
wyn company obtained the rights to 
it and put it in production at the 
Culver City studios. It was directed 
by Reginald Barker. 

Mrs. Burt is the wife of Maxwell 
Struthers Burt, peet and short story 
writer. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. B. M. Croker, English novelist 
and author of many romances, includ- 
ing “Terence” which was dramatized 
in this country, died in London, Oc- 
tober 21. 

James William Buel, author and 
editor, who has published over fifty- 
four works, some of which contain 
from ten to fifteen volumes each, died 
in San Diego, California, on Novem- 
ber 17. Mr. Buel’s books covered a 
wide range, from “Legends of the 
Ozarks” to a work on the history and 
mythology of music. He published a 
compilation of stories of the Bible 
which is said to have reached a sale 
of more than 1,300,000 copies. Mr. 
3uel was born in Golconda in 1849. 

James Russell, 72, warden of Mar- 
quette prison since 1902 and promi- 
nent newspaper publisher and political 
leader of northern Michigan, died at 
Mackinaw City, Michigan, on No- 
vember 17. Mr. Russell was stricken 
with apoplexy on board of a car ferry 
crossing the straits. 





MARTIN EDEN CLUB 
BENEFIT 


The Martin Eden Club, a group of 
twenty-five young magazine writers, 
novelists, playwrights and motion pic- 
ture writers gave its first affair open 
to the general public, on November 
30, at the Twentieth Century Club, 
in Berkeley. It presented an operetta, 
an interlude, and two one-act plays, 
for the benefit of the Jack London 
Memorial Library, to be erected at 
Glen Ellen, as a place to which Cali- 
fornia writers can go for study and 
work. The performance was under 
the direction of Carlton, W. Kendall, 
formerly of the American Opera 
Company, assisted by J. Clemenceau 
LeClerq, a godson of Premier Cle- 
menceau of France, and at one time 
connected with the Washington 
Square Players of New York City. 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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MOVIES DO MOVE 


By Edwin Justus Mayer. 


HE amazing sweep of the movies 

over American life has engulfed 
everyone, flappers, flapdoodles, actors, 
artists, and, now, and finally, writers, 
Any author will tell you that the life 
of an author is anything but a happy 
one, but don’t believe him, altogether, 
in the light of various interesting facts 
that are pointed out in the latest of 
a series of bulletins issued by the 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, deal- 
ing with the great, the near-great, and 
the lesser-great facts of movie exist- 
ence. 

Author! Author! is the cry, avers 
the article, which is now being sounded 
by all the studios in the world to all 
the authors in the world. After neg- 
lecting the story-element for years, 
the motion picture has at last been 
brought to the realization that it is im- 
possible to tell a good story in pictures 
unless you have a good story to begin 
with. And good stories are only to 
be procured from capable writers— 
and “author! author!” is the cry that 
is heard, from the Pacific studios to 
the Atlantic slope, which holds so 
many fertile, fiction-producing minds. 

The result of the author’s associa- 
tion with the movies has in some cases 
been of peculiar interest. Take, for 
example, Gertrude Atherton, one of 
the original members of the Eminent 
Authors’ Corporation, which was 
formed more than a year ago by Rex 
Beach and Samuel Goldwyn. That 
corporation, incidentally, was one of 
the stepping-stones in the authors’ 
progress in the movies, for it was the 
first great recognition of the principle 
that the authors should not merely 
provide good stories, but participate 
in their production, so that the spirit 
of their imagination was preserved. 


AULLUUEUE SEAL TOGA EGTEONAR ADEA NATTA rn 


Mrs. Atherton has been at the Cul- 
ver City studios watching and col- 
laborating on the picturization of some 
of her novels, notably “Out of the 
Storm,” from her famous book, “The 
Tower of Ivory.” Also, her interest 
in the pictures was so stirred by that 
first participation in their making that 
she has written an original story, 
“Noblesse Oblige,” for the silver 
sheet. Mrs. Atherton is an authority 
on California—acquaintance with any 
of her novels will tell you that. Born 
in the state, she was early steeped in 
the traditions, legends, and history of 
it, and her works show the influence 
of that fact. 

The result of her knowledge of the 
state has been to make her really in- 
valuable to the studios in the produc- 
tion of her photoplays. The script 
calls for a scene which will be early 
California in spirit; Mrs. Atherton 
has little trouble in recalling where 
such a location can be found! And 
this is true of other scenic require- 
ments; Spanish atmosphere, ruined 
missions, etc., Mrs. Atherton has 
them—in a manner of speaking—all 
at her finger-tips. 

Perhaps it was as a result of her 
great interest in her new work that 
her young niece, Jane Atherton, has 
just given up the social career of a 
society girl for the career of a motion 
picture actress. In true proverbial 
fashion, she is beginning at the bot- 
tom—as an extra in “Noblesse 
Oblige.” 

Mrs. Atherton is not the only one 
of the Eminent Authors whose asso- 
ciation with the films led to a genuine 
enthusiasm for the new medium. It 
has been more or less as a result of 
their contact with picture making at 
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the Culver City studios that Gouver- 
neur Morris, Rupert Hughes, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Basil King have 
all contributed original themes to the 
screen, laying aside, for a time, the 
art of novel-writing for the art of 
picture-making. 

In a sense, all of these writers are 
converts to the screen. Most of them 
passed through three periods in their 
screen history: First, that of selling 
stories for picturization and not car- 
ing particularly about the picturiza- 
tion—this was due to the fact that 
themes, in the old days, were often 
distorted. from their original shape, 
and it was as a result of this, in a 
large degree, that the Eminent Auth- 
ors were formed. This company was 
really the second period—the authors 
agreed to take an interest in their 
productions and personally witness 
the transposition of their stories to 
scenario form. And, as a result of 
this, comes the third period—they find 
themselves fascinated by the most 
romantic industry in the world and 
writing directly for it. 

It is facts such as these which lend 
color to the frequent declaration that 
the pictures are progressing—are mov- 
ing in a double sense—as the author 
assumes more and more of a domi- 
nant position among the persons and 
elements which go to make movies. 
And indeed, with the creative brains 
of the country writing for the screen, 
there is no doubt that the originai 
screen story is coming more and more 
into vogue and the picturization of old 
fictional or dramatic themes less and 
less. 

The movies, let it be said again, 
and against all cynics, are moving 
ahead ! 





Mr. SoMersET MANGHAM, the En- 
glish author who arrived in this coun- 
try from the Orient, is at Pebble 
Beach. He will spend a few weeks 
in San Francisco before he sails for 
the South Sea Islands. 


“NO FASHION IN LITERA- 
TURE” 


The main thing is for a writer to 
say what he has to say in the best 
way, natural to himself, in which he 
can say it, and then let it alone—al- 
ways remembering that, provided, he 
has made himself clear, the message 
itself is of greater import than the 
manner in which it is said. Up to 
a certain point only is a piece of liter- 
ary work an artistic endeavor. 

A readable, lucid style is far pref- 
erable to what is called a “literary 
style”—a foolish phrase, since it often 
means nothing except a complicated 
method of expression which confuses 
rather than clarifies thought. 

What the public wants in its liter- 
ature is human nature, and that 
human nature simply and forcibly ex- 
pressed. This is fundamental, and 
this is why true literature has no 
fashion and knows no change, despite 
the cries of the modern weaklings 
who affect weird forms. The clarity 
of Shakespeare is the clarity of today 
and will be that of tomorrow.—‘“The 
Americanization of Edward Bok.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





BOOKS 

Read not to contradict and confute; 
not to believe and take for granted; 
not to find talk and discourse; but to 
weigh and consider. Some books are 
to be tested, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested; that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiously; and some few to 
be read wholly with diligence and 
attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others; but they should be 
only less important arguments, and 
the meaner sort of books; also dis- 
tilled books are like common distilled 
waters, flashy things—Lord Bacon. 





WHEN you send a manuscript to. 
an editor do not roll it, mail it flat. 
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“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY,” 
by H. G. WELLs, published by The 
Macmillan Company. 

A plain history of Life and Man- 
kind in two volumes. “A great story 
of human progress; of momentous 
and in many ways unprecedented 
character.” Dr. Frank Crane says, 
“Wells to my mind is king of modern 
writers. Just think of one 
thing—a history of man, beginning 
with the Pithecanthropus or Ape Man 
and ending with the League of Na- 
tions.” 


“VENEZELOS,” by HERBERT ADAMS 
Grspons, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

A notable contribution to interna- 
tional biography. Mr. Gibbons was in 
close touch with the Greek Premier 
during the Peace Conference and his 
study of his character and career is as 
authoritative as it is illuminating and 
readable. 


“THE STORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN RED CROSS IN ITALY,” 
by CuHarLes M. BAKEWELL, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co. 

This book tells not only of the 
establishment of relief centers, work- 
houses, traveling canteens, “asili” for 
children and large hospitals, but also 
of the building of entire cities for the 
accommodation of refugees from the 
Piave and from Venice. 


“TOUCHSTONES OF SUCCESS,” 
published by The Vir Publishing Co. 
A collection of 160 expressions of 

opinion on the subject of success, con- 

tributed by leaders of sixty-five differ- 
ent professions and callings. A sort 
of Samuel Smiles in encyclopedic and 
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yet compact form. On the literary 
side the writers range from W. J. 
Locke to Harold Bell Wright. 


“THE SPELL OF BRITTANY,” by 
Acnes M. Mosuer, published by 
Duffield & Co. 

Mrs. Mosher has given us a very 
interesting book, written with sympa- 
thetic understanding. She is familiar 
with the legends of the saints and 
heroes and people of the country, and 
her knowledge has enabled her to pro- 
duce something really delightful. 


“THE ABANDONED FARMERS,” 
by Irvin S. Coss, published by 
George H. Doran Co. 

A collection of Saturday Evening 
Post stories in which the most popular 
of our humorists makes merry at the 
expense of the city man who becomes 
a “landed” farmer—landed after he 
has swallowed hook, line and sinker. 
With amusing illustrations by Tony 
Sarg. 


“A MEMOIR OF THE RT. HON- 
OURABLE SIR WILLIAM AN- 
SON,” edited by HERBERT HENSLEY 
Henson, Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
Anson left a deep, if not very con- 

spicuous, mark upon the life -and 

thought of his generation; his influ- 
ence is still potent in English law and, 
indirectly, here as well. His legal writ- 
ings are familiar classics in the pro- 
fession and are broadly enough con- 
ceived to be of general interest. He 
was a leader at Oxford along the lines 
that produced such men and books as 

Digby’s “History of the Law of Real 

Property,” Holland's “Jurisprudence,” 

and Bry ce’s “American Common- 

wealth.” As a lecturer and teacher of 
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law, as vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, and as warden of All Souls’ 
his influence was great and lasting. 
This memoir, edited by the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, is the work of 
many hands; a series of sketches from 
varying angles, with no pretence of 
being a complete biography, but it is 
comprehensive enough to give a clear 
impression of the man and of his 
work. Among those who contribute 
are Rt. Hon. James William Lowther, 
Viscount Cobham, Ernest Myers, A. 
V. Dicey, and Sir T. Erskine Holland. 
It makes a valuable footnote to the 
legal and political history of the past 
half century—New York Evening 
Post. 


“BABY BUFFALO AND THE 
JOLLY JACK RABBIT,” by C. E. 
KILBOURNE, published by Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 

A book for young children, well 
written, in which that constant favor- 
ite of children, the bunny, appears. 
Illustrated by Harriet Longstreet 
Price. 


“PADDY, THE - NEXT - BEST - 
THING,” by GERTRUDE PAGE, pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, of New York. 

Paddy is a harum-scarum little Irish 
girl whose sole claim to beauty is her 
wonderful copper colored hair. She is 
the second daughter of General Adair, 
and, because he so much wanted a 
son, and because he later became so 
much attached to Paddy, she was 
called The-Next-Best-Thing. She is 
quite the life and joy of her little Irish 
neighborhood, and whether she is rat- 
ting, sailing, swimming or hunting she 
is absolutely and at all times capable 
of taking care of Paddy. She has not 
cultivated the accomplishments usual 
to her sex, but has succeeded in satis- 
fying a very great desire in the heart 
of the fine old Irish gentleman who 
had longed for a son. 

The story gives a charming picture 
of Irish country life, the simple, 


wholesome sports enjoyed in that 
locality of which Paddy is an ardent 
advocate, and when fate plays her a 
bad turn and makes it necessary for 
her to earn her living in smoky, dirty 
London, it is a hard cross for even 
her plucky little spirit to bear. It is 
primarily a story about Paddy, but 
into it are introduced several other 
unusually attractive characters. From 
childhood Eileen and Paddy Adair 
had been playmates of Jack O’Hara, 
who lived in the neighborhood with 
his two maiden aunts, who idolize and 
spoil him. The Blake family are also 
neighbors and the extremely good- 
looking and trifle blasé. Lawrence 
Blake spends an occasional vacation 
there and becomes involved with 
Eileen in a way which rouses all the 
fighting spirit of Paddy and makes her 
his arch enemy for a very long time. 
But, in the end, of course, everything 
comes out as it should, though the 
siege of Paddy’s heart is a long and 
difficult one. The book has proved 
very popular in England and a play 
made from the novel has attracted 
attention both in England and the 
United States. The book is bound to 
prove popular with a large number of 
people and is of the type that will find 
favor with those who like a charming 
little tale of idealistic country life with 
few really disturbing incidents better 
than they do a harrowing, nerve-rack- 
ing problem story.—Utica, N. Y., 
Press. 


“HAGAR’S HOARD,” by GEoRGE 
KisBE TuRNER, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

This is one of the best American. 
novels that has reached us recently. 
Reviewing it in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, one critic writes: 

“George Kibbe Turner’s ‘Hagar’s 
Hoard,’ is an American novel of un- 
usual distinction. Unlike most fiction 
of the day, its effect is almost entirely 
dependent on the use of atmosphere— 
the oppressive, fear-ridden atmos- 
phere of Memphis during the epidemic 
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of yellow fever in 1878. The cumu- 
lative horror as day by day the fever 
creeps nearer, the flight of the white 
population, the religious mania of the 
negroes, the various measures taken to 
provide against the mysterious disease 
carried, as men thought in those days, 
by the ‘poison night air,’ is built up 
with a suggestiveness and a detail 
which seem the work of an eyewitness. 
This effect of verisimilitude is further 
enhanced by the colloquial diction, 
with its occasional diallectical turns. 
The young man, Beavis, who tells the 
story, never steps out of his part. 
Even if this localized speech was 
native to Turner’s boyhood, it must be 
a difficult matter to return to it with 
no lapses into the sophistication of 
more ‘literary’ utterance. 

The story centers about the strange 
household of old Athaniel Hagar, 
who, with his daughter Vance, and his 
orphaned nephew Beavis, lives in a 
large old house taken over in part pay- 
ment of the debts of a banker whose 
downfall involved the wreck of most 
of Hagar’s fortune. His losses have 
so preyed upon Hagar’s mind that he 
has become a miser, and somewhere 


in the recesses of the once imposing . 


mansion it is reported that he has 
secreted a hoard in_ greenbacks. 
Hagar is one of ‘those lean, leathern, 
clay-colored men, with small round 
heads, and bright eyes—hungry folks 
from a hungry soil, that went west 
and south, and still go, for that mat- 
ter, looking for more food. You find 
the Southwest full of them—these 
small-headed men from the hills— 
with only room enough in those little 
heads of theirs for a few ideas and 
feelings, but those few fierce and 
strong. The best pioneers, the best 
soldiers, the best enemies—and the 
best murderers, I believe, the world 
has ever seen!’ 

Hagar is held to the old house by 
the Succubus of his fear of losing 
his property; Vance is held by her 
indomitable determination not to leave 
the plague-stricken city until Beavis 
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and her father will also go, and Beavis 
stays from loyalty and love for Vance, 
while the fever creeps nearer, and the 
negro thieves slip in and out of the 
deserted houses. The struggles of the 
young people to combat the old man’s 
half-crazed fear of poverty, which is 
stronger than his fear of death, end 
with his death from disease to which 
he was blindly indifferent. The 
‘hoard’ is found, and Vance and 
Beavis escape from the nightmare city 
into the clean and normal world. 
The chronicle of those days of dread 
is a triumph of reconstructive imagina- 
tion, which shows Turner to be an 
artist of real power. The gradual 
tightening of suspense, and the vivid 
projection of such minor figures as the 
‘sanctified nigger’ Arabella are ad- 
mirable. The story gives a convincing 
picture of a strange but actual phase 
of American life in the last century.” 


“MOONS OF GRANDEUR,” by 
Wit1aM Rose BENET, published by 
Doran Co. 

In reviewing this excellent collec- 
tion of verse in the San Francisco 
Bulletin, one critic writes: 

“Even as Shaw upon Shakespeare 
so does William Rose Benet stand 
upon the shoulders of Browning, 
Keats, Swinburne and Shelley—not 
all at once, for though a poet of many 
feet he is not a centipede, but as the 
mood or subject moves him. 

He is young and remembers much, 
but with each succeeding volume of 
verse he comes nearer to the finality 
of himself. And of his remembering 
it is more a cast of thought than the 
borrowing of an idea. He has yet to 
Americanize his European culture. An 
Italian story need not be told in the 
manner of Browning, nor with a 
flavor of Boston. If our young men 
must employ themselves on European 
themes, then let it be with the color 
of an American reaction. 

In this very excellent collection, 
‘Moons of Grandeur,’ there are many 
far more finished poems than ‘Along 
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the Embarcadero,’ yet none more out 
of life— 
Along the Embarcadero 
House-flags from East and West 
The goddess San Francisco 
Has gathered to her breast. 
Along the Eastern Seaboard 
The wistful sunsets say 
“Man, when are you returning 
To San Francisco Bay?” 


Benet has taken all beauty for his 
province, all beauty and all romance. 
No lore or legend but he seems able to 
turn to account—the world is his 
home town and history its various 
suburbs. Would there were more 
space in which to pack the plunder of 
these pages.” 


UNPUBLISHED POEMS OF 
SWINBURNE 


The London Mercury prints two 
hitherto unpublished poems by Swin- 
burne. They were discovered by I. 
J. Wise among papers long preserved 
at “The Pines” and disposed of by 
Watts-Dunton after Swineburne’s 
death. They are as follows: 


A REMINISCENCE. 
The rose to the wind has yielded: all 
its leaves 
Lie strewn on the graveyard grass, 
and all their light 
And color and fragrance leave our 
sense and sight 
Bereft as a man’s whom bitter time 
bereaves 
Of blossom at once and hope of gar- 
nered sheaves, 
Of April at once and August. Day 
to night 
Calls wailing, and life to death, and 
depth to height, 
And soul upon soul of man that hears 
and grieves. 





Who knows, though he see the snow- 
cold blossom shed, 
If haply the heart that burned with- 
in the rose, 
The spirit in sense, the life of life be 
dead? 


If haply the wind that slays with 
storming snows 
Be one with the wind that quickens? 
Bow thine head. 
O Sorrow, and commune with thine 
heart: who knows? 


A Fepruary ROUNDEL. 


The heavy day hangs in a heaven of 
lead, 
Sick-hearted, like a blind hurt beast 
astray 
On paths where light scarce lightened 
ere it fled 
The heavy day. 


The hollow darkness holds the light 
at bay: 

Cloud against cloud, reluctant, yet 
makes head, 

Hour against hour, wing-broken, yet 
makes way. 


Time hath no music in his darkling 
tread, 
The wind no heart to wail, the sun 
no sway, 
Ere night with starry shadow swathes 
her dead, 
The heavy day. 





THIRTY-SIX “BEST BOOKS” 
TO READ 


Winter reading, as selected by E. 
H. Anderson, director of the New 
York Public Library: 

Life of Johnson, Boswell. 
The American Commowealth, James 

Bryce. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 

Lewis Carroll. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, 

Translator Symonds. 
Essays of Emerson. 

A Tale’ of Two Cities, 

Dickens. 

Dissertations of Mr. Dooley, F. P. 

Dunne. 

Discovery of America, John Fiske. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Wind in the Willows, Kenneth Gra- 
ham. 


Charles 
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Writing for the Magazines 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN. 




























































































This book is crammed with exactly that sort 
of information that will save many a heart 
pang and much eye-strain to young writers. It 
tells above all what not to do and follows up 
that advice with more authoritative information 
than one finds in a month’s reading of other 
writers upon similar lines. As an editor alone 
Dr. Esenwein is letter-perfect. He knows all 
the throes young writers suffer, and for that 
reason says what he has to say in forceful 
sentences that have infinite wisdom and oft- 
times inimitable wit. Young writers cannot 
afford to be without this new guide-book to 
success. Magazine writers are made, not born, 
and the sooner some of them begin to retrieve 
their minor errors, the quicker their names will 
be recorded in “Who’s Who.”—Above are ex- 
tracts from the Philadelphia Record. 

The author of this book, a past master, ac- 
tually plucks out the heart of magazine writing 
and shows clearly, to the beginner and the ex- 
perienced alike, how successful magazine 
writers choose and handle their work so as to 
“put it across.” Some of the chapter heads 
are: The Magazine and the Newspaper, Kinds 
of Magazines, The Sources of Magazine Ma- 
terial, The Short Article, The Full-Length 
Article, Humorous Writing, Magazine Fiction, 
Editorial Work, Points on Preparing Manu- 
script, How Manuscripts Are Marketed, etc., 
etc. Read what critics say about it: 

WRITING FOR THE MAGAZINES seems 
to foresee every difficulty of the novice to 
throw light upon the path of the professional. 
It will help thousands.—Edwin Markham. 

The arrangement and the lucid style of Dr. 
Esenwein’s book make it easy reading, yet 
every page is packed with facts that must come 
as revelations to nineteen out of every score 
of writers and inform even the twentieth.— 
Birmingham Age Herald. 

Bound in handsome cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 260 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 


Butler Building CINCINNATI, O. 








SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


Return of the Natives, Thomas 
Hardy. 

The House of Seven Gables, Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne. 

Interpretations of Literature, Lafca- 
dio Hearn. 

The Rise of Silas Lapham, W. D. 
Howells. 

The Book of a Naturalist, W. H. 
Hudson. 

Kim, Rudyard Kipling. 

Verses of Rudyard Kipling. 

Essays of Elia, Charles Lamb. 

The Call of the Wild, Jack London. 

Anthology of New Poetry, M. H., 
and A. C. Henderson. 

Biography of Mark Twain, A. B. 
Paine. 

Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, 
F, T. Palgrave. 

Mystery Tales, Edgar Allen Poe. 

France and England in North Amer- 
ica, Francis Parkman. 

The Cloister and the Hearth, Charles 
Reade. 

History of the United States from 
1850, James Ford. 


Letters to His Children, Theodore 


Roosevelt. 

Three Plays for Puritans, G. B. Shaw. 

Island Night’s Entertainments, R. L. 
Stevenson. 

Rudder Grange, F. R. Stockton. 

Vanity Fair, W. M. Thackeray. 

Walden, or Life in the Woods, H. D. 
Thoreau. 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
Sir George Trevelyan. 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Mark Twain. 

Tono-Bungay, H. G. Wells. 

Leaves of Grass, Walt Whitman. 


PLAYWRIGHT JONES LAUDS 
THE MOVIES 


“You Americans are very generous. 
You accept H. G. Wells as a great 
political thinker, George Bernard 
Shaw as a great dramatist, and you 
are very kind to me.” 

It was Henry Arthur Jones, the 
English dramatist, speaking, and as 
he puffed on a long, crooked stem 
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pipe in his room at the Hotel Bre- 
voort, he looked out of the corner of 
his eye to see just how his remark 
was “taking.” 

The fact is, Mr. Jones, who arrived 
on the Imperator recently, is most in- 
terested at the moment in the forth- 
coming production here by the Fam- 
ous Players-Lasky Corporation of a 
stage play and a photoplay which he 
brought with him, all typed out in 
book form and, as’he says, “not need- 
ing a single crossing of a “t.” 

With seventy produced plays to his 
credit, including among the more not- 
able, “The Liars,” “The Silver King,” 
“The Hypocrites,” “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fense,” and “Cock o’ the Walk,” Mr. 
Jones now is turning his attention 
seriously for the moment—and for 
the moment only—to the cinema field. 
He brought the play, which first will 
be done for the stage and later for the 
screen, and will go into the studios 
and assist in the preliminary prepara- 
tion for the work to be done upon it. 
He is confident the story will make 
its mark as a picture, saying only it 
“is somewhat spectacular, but filled 
with human interest.” 

“The motion picture industry,” he 
says, “is only in its babyhood. It has 
the most ductile and facile technique; 
the boundless comprehension of 
events ; an almost diabolical power of 
suggestion and insinuation and an 
equally great power of vivid, startling 
contrast. It has an infinite variety 
of action and world-wide. freedom of 
movement. In all these respects the 
film offers to dramatists lavish oppor- 
tunities which are denied by the 
spoken stage. It also has a greater 
command and a truer presentation of 
landscape than the drama. It may 
offer a refuge to the imaginative 
dramatist, now almost banished from 
our stage.” 

Mr. Jones said that reckoning from 
Shakespeare downward, imagination 
had been practically shut out of the 
speaking stage, “with its pert vul- 
garities and its dictionary of slang.” 








Do You Speak in Public? 


Here Are Three Valuable, Helpful Books: 


Illustrative Incidents for Public Speakers 
Poems of Pep and Point for Public Speakers 
Wit and Humor for Public Speakers 

By WILL H. BROWN. 


ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENTS FOR PUB- 
LIC SPEAKERS is a voluminous collection of 
entirely new illustrations which will be an in- 
valuable aid to all public speakers. It is a 
guide to public oratory, as well as a collection 
of apt and original illustrations. Each incident 
is aglow with life stories of human interest 
that touch the heart. 

The subjects are arranged alphabetically for 
quick reference, beginning with “Activity” and 
ending with “‘Wisdom.” The reader will find 
illustrations on Character, Childhood, Courage, 
Courtesy, Duty, Egotism, Eternity, Friendship, 
Hope, Hypocrisy, Life, Love, Matrimony, 
Money, Old Age, Patriotism, Prayer, Sin, Suc- 
cess, Temperance, Temptation, War—almost 
every conceivable subject. 

One critic says: “This is the most seasonable 
and serviceable book published for many a long 
day. Every page of it is full of ‘nuggets of 
gold’ both for the practiced and experienced 
orator and the ambitious young speaker.” 


POEMS OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUB- 
LIC SPEAKERS. The secret of success in 
public speaking is the presentation of the idea 
in a practical, pointed way. This book is pre- 
pared for that purpose, although any one who 
enjoys good, snappy poetry will be thoroughly 
delighted with it. 

The book contains about six hundred poems 
from the pens of.poets who have caught the 
spirit of present world conditions. It does not 
chronicle the ravings of long-haired poets 
about “twittering birds”.and “babbling brooks,’ 
“autumn leaves” and “‘shady nooks.” It has 
just what its title promises—poems of “pep and 
point,” poems that really mean something. 

The subjects are in alphabetical order, start- 
ing with the letter “‘A” and “Achievement,” 
and ending with the letter “‘Z’’ and “Zeal.” 


WIT AND HUMOR FOR PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. “Laugh and the world laughs 
with you.” This delightful volume contains 
one of the best collections of pointed stories 
and witticisms ever published. The illustrations 
are original, fresh and usable. 

No public speaker has any excuse for being 
dry and prosy in public addresses when this 
book is available. 

The speaker who can illustrate his point with 
a humorous anecdote is the one who holds his 
audience to the last word. If philosophers are 
true in stating that “laughing is the best medi- 
cine ever discovered,” then this volume has a 
world-wide mission. 

The subjects are arranged alphabetically for 
quick reference, starting with the letter “A” 
and “Abundance,” going on through the aJpka- 
bet, containing more than a thousand stories to 
fit all occasions. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75 each. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


These three volumes, all of uniform size, will 
make a valuable addition to your library. 


The three books delivered to you, postpaid for 


$5.00 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
Butler Building CINCINNATI, O. 
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Writing the Short Story. 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 

















This is one of the most comprehensive and 
practical books for writers ever published. It 
contains a series of articles which consider 
every phase of this work. The author was 
formerly editor of a very prominent magazine 
and he writes from his many years of experi- 
ence in literary work. This book tells what a 
short story is, treats on the different kinds, 
how to choose a theme, gathering the materials, 
taking notes, what constitutes a plot, how to 
develop plot, how to open story, body of story, 
climax, how to select characters, how many to 
use, all about dialogue, how to select a good 
title, titles to avoid, how to acquire a voca- 
bulary, how to prepare manuscript in profes- 
sional and required style. It also gives ezx- 
cellent advise on how to sell your story and 
dozens of other chapters necessary to every 
author’s success. Each one of its 441 pages 
mean much to the ambitious writer. It con- 
tains within its covers what one might call “an 
education in authorship.” 

For the past several years we have searched 
the field of literature for a book that we could 
conscientiously offer as ‘“‘the very best textbook 
for writers of short stories,” something to com- 
pete with the high-priced correspondence 
courses. Our efforts were finally rewarded and 
the above volume is the prize. 

Handsome cloth cover with gold lettering, 
gilt top, 441 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
Butler Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 











“The film welcomes and invites ro- 
mance and imagination,” he said. 
“True, these two factors will be de- 
nied speech, but how rarely have they 
been allowed to make themselves 
heard on the regular stage.” 

He does not believe, however, that 
the film play ever will supersede the 
spoken drama. 

“Only words are immortal,” he 
says. “A play has no permanent value — 
or influence unless, in addition to win- 
ning approved success in the theatre, 
it also takes its place in the country’s 
literature.” 

It is in the “volume, variety, and 
impetus of its action (the film play) 
—that is, the very essence of drama— 
in the swift, vivid, multiple transfor- 
mation, its startling command of con- 
trast, its power of concentration upon 
valuable minutiae, its capacity for in- 
sinuation and flashing suggestion,” 
Mr. Jones believes the motion picture 
play surpasses the stage work—New 
York Morning World. 





THRILLS 


An ANTIPODEAN on the last leg of 
a 30,000-mile tour said that the two 
greatest thrills of the journey were 
under Poe’s pear tree in Philadelphia 
and in the moonlight before Steven- 
son’s monument in San Francisco.— 
San Francisco Bulletin. 





JAPANESE PRINTS AND 
BOOKS SOLD IN WAL- 
POLE GALLERIES 


Japanese color prints and Japanese 
printed books were sold at auction 
recently in the Walpole Galleries. 
Prints by Hiroshige, Toyokuni, Ko- 
ruisai, and Gogo were among te lots 
offered. Albums announced as being 
from the John La Farge collection 
were also auctioned. One of these 
contained the work of Utamaro, Ho- 
kusai, Shigenobu, and Toyekuni; an- 
other poems of Hosai of Yedo.—New 
York Tribune. 
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Writing the Popular Song. 


By E, M. WICKES 














THE SUCCESSFUL SONG WRITER IS 
THE HIGHEST PAID WRITER IN EX- 
ISTENCE, 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG is one 
of the most helpful, thought-compelling books 
ever published. Its title is a misleading one in 
a sense, for it is more than a mere textbook. 
It is a valuable treatise on the philosophy of 
catering to the world’s needs. E. M. Wickes 
is a well-known sony writer, and has himself 
given to the world many popular. song hits. 
The introduction is by Harry Von Tilzer, one 
of the best known song writers of this decade. 


Some of the chapter heads of this remark- 
able work are: Various Types of Songs An- 
alyzed, Titles, Themes, Themés to Be Avoided, 
Timeliness, Meter, Rhythm, Rhyme, The Story 
Element, Punch, The Chorus, Melody Con- 
struction, Songhits, Manuscripts and Markets, 
Publishing Your Own Songs, The Song Shark 
(a very important chapter), ete. In the back 
pages is a long list of Popular Song Publishers. 


J 
Any aspirising song writer, who will make a 
close study of this book, apply the advice to 
his own work and then not succeed, had better 
turn his efforts at once to other fields of labor. 


There is a fortune in popular song writing 
if you strike the right song. If you think it 
worth the effort, let this wonderful volume be 
your guide. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top, 
181 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 


BUTLER BUILDING 


CINCINNATI -:- -- OHIO 








The Author’s Desk Book. 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author's 
Book 


WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Being 4 reference veleme 
upon gtestions of Tus 
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A_ reference volume which every author 
should have within reach at all times. It 
clearly covers the relations of the author to 
the pas. the copyright and how to secure 
it, the mechanics of the book, arrangement of 
the book, making the index, etc. Endorsed by 
The Author's League of America. It also 
treats on submitting the manuscript, publishing 
of manuscript at author’s expense, making the 
contract, royalties, dealings with the editor, etc. 

Every writer will find this little volume 
crammed with facts that he must know to gain 
from his labor the greatest reward. 

Beautiful cloth cover, 164 pages. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. 2 





The Writer’s Desk Book. 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
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A vyaluable companion volume to THE 
AUTHOR’S DESK BOOK. It is a most 
needed reference work on the question of 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, compound 
words, division of words, paragraphing, spacing 
italics, abbreviations, numerals, correct and 
faulty diction, letter writing, postal informa- 
tion, etc. 

It is a wonderful little book that should 
have place next to your other works for daily 
reference. ‘ 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 184 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
Butler Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 














WHERE TO SELL 


IS THIS YOUR PROBLEM? 





Then this is probably the guide that may help smooth 
your road to Successful Authorship. 


WHERE TO SELL SHORT 
STORIES, SERIALS, POEMS, Etc. 


By W. L. GORDON 
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HIS little book contains the names and addresses 
é% of over one hundred publishers in the market for 
regen reagan men short stories, serials, book manuscripts, novel- 
w im I sill ettes, poems, special articles .on various subjects and 
photographs. Jt also specifies the KIND of material 
each publisher wants. Many of these publishers are 
constantly buying from amateur writers for the very 
good reason that they cannot afford to pay the ex- 
orbitant prices demanded by the prominent authors. 
There is a market awaiting every manuscript if it 
bears merit; but there are dozens of these smaller 
publications unknown to the average writer, and until 
he does know the ones wanting his particular style 
of work, he is powerless to proceed; he has reached 
the stumbling-block on his_road to success. He may 
have written a story of excellent merit, he may have 
composed a very clever poem, he may have toiled 
through the long hours of the night in preparing a 
FREE With o Year's book-manuscript. There may be a style and finish to 

ubscriptionto his work of wide public appeal, but unless he. can 
ie dispose of it profitably after his many days of labor, 
Successful Writing his work amounts to nothing. 

































































Read What Others Say 


Newcomers in the profession will find this I am very highly pleased with your book. 
work a valuable guide and time-saver in dis- It is certainly clear and also extremely con- 
posing of their “brain-children;”’ and experi- cise. I have had great success in selling my 
enced writers will find in it ideas for new stories.—Georges McGhee. 
sources of revenue.—The Fourth Estate, New 
York City. Am more than delighted and can consejent- 

iously tell anyone that the book is worth 

Have succeeded in selling three poems by more than a five dollar bill. It gives a per- 
the aid of your book. t has been a real son ideas they never had before.—Margaret 
help.—J/ essie Rhea. Pezold. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 
M6" SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


This book FREE with One Year’s Subscription to SUCCESSFUL WRITING, 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., Butler Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 























